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As Much As $75,000,000 
Worth Of Radium 


HIS single x-ray tube produces as much 

radiation energy as would radium worth 
$75,000,000. This tube—one of several de- 
veloped and built by G-E scientists—is help- 
ing medical science to make further and more 
rapid gains in the battle against disease. 


For more than 25 years, General Electric 
reseatch scientists have led the steady im- 
provement in x-ray development. From their 
work—with thousands of volts from giant 
transformers, with tanks of purified oil— 
have come better and ever better x-ray tubes. 
Physicians and surgeons have gained more 
compact and more powerful tools for diag- 


nosis and therapy —better tools with which 


to safeguard your health. 


Other developments in the Research Labora- 
tory, in Schenectady, also work for better 
health. There is the inductotherm, which 
permits medical science to produce, at will, 
curative fevers in the patient’s body. There 
are sources of ultraviolet radiation for the 
treatment of rickets in children. And in all 
these aids to medicine, the results of years of 
scientific investigation are being applied to 
the relief of suffering, to the treatment of 
disease, to the improvement of the health 
and well-being of millions of people. 


G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar it has earned for General Electric 


GENERAL 
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SCIENCE AND RESEARCH 


MIXING SEA WATER WITH GASOLINE 

Plenty of people know about the 
knock of an automobile engine. That 
is, they recognize a disagreeable, 
metailic sound that so often annoys 
them when the car is accelerating or 
going uphill. But there are not so 
many who realize that knocking 
means something is wrong—that 
unwanted heating is taking place. 
Knocking is an engine disease. 

This disease is responsive to bro- 
mine, that chemical element more or 
less known to many who resort to 
triple bromides for the purpose of 
securing a sedative effect. That 
which is so efficacious with human 
beings is also good medicine for en- 
gines. It is not administered when 
the engine begins to knock. Instead, 
a bromide compound is intermingled 
with the gasoline, which thereupon 
becomes an anti-knock motor fuel 
and is at all times ready with its in- 
fluence to anticipate the trouble. 

Bromine had been of service in 
photography as well as in medicine. 
For such customary use some 800,000 
pounds per year are consumed in the 
civilized world. But when its anti- 
knocking value was discovered the 
question became pressing as to where 
an adequate new supply was to be 
found. For motor use alone some 
12,000,000 pounds annually would be 
required. Nature may have this 
element hidden away somewhere, 
only it is not especially evident just 
where this “somewhere” really is. 
The world was ransacked. Africa 
was considered. So also was the 
Dead Sea in western Asia. 

Finally, certain of those interested 
settled down upon the salty ocean as 
the most promising source of an 
abundant supply. However, it is in 
a quite infinitesimal percentage that 
bromine is to be found in sea water 
—-say, five-thousandths of 1 per cent. 
That is, some 20,000 pounds of the 
water contains 1 pound of bromine. 

There are those who make a bus- 
iness of dealing with such matters, 
and among these is the Dow Chemi- 
cal Company. This concern was al- 
ready in possession of one of the 
nation’s major brine fields and was 
also a leading producer of bromine. 
It entered into the matter of pro- 
ducing the needed substance in quan- 
tity, and is now, through the Ethyl 
Gasoline Corporation, engaged in ex- 
tracting bromine from sea water. Its 
plant in North Carolina has a ca- 
pacity of 6,000,000 pounds per year, 


4 


or one-half the estimated quantity 
required for the whole anti-knock 
gasoline industry. 

Experts have diagnozed the engine 
trouble which demands such colossal 
amounts of bromine for its preven- 
tion as taking place in the combus- 
tion chamber just above the head of 
the piston when at the upper end of 
its movement. The piston in a typi- 
cal case makes four strokes in a com- 
plete cycle, during two rotations of 
the crank shaft. In the first upward 
stroke, the mixture of air and gas- 
eous gasoline, coming from the car- 
buretor, is compressed until its 
tension amounts to something like 
100 or 125 pounds per square inch. 
At this juncture spark ignition takes 
place. The flame rushes across the 
combustion space in about 1/350th 
of a second. The temperature rises 
to around 4,500 deg., Fahr. and the 
tension rises to perhaps 400 pounds. 

But conditions may be such that 
the final part of the compressed mix- 
ture, constituting the charge, burns 
in an infinitesimally small moment 
of time. The temperature goes up, 
and the pressure may be suddenly in- 
creased one-third. The result is the 
famous knock. 


LONG-DISTANCE TELEPHONY 


Our television item on this page 
in December purposely refrained from 
mentioning the coaxial cable which 
seems destined to play a prominent 
part in the perfection of commercial 
television broadcasting. Now this 
same coaxial cable is unveiled by 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, re- 
search unit of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company. In 
long-distance telephoning the new 
cable is expected to carry as many 
as 240 voices simultaneously, instead 
of 4 as now. It obviously requires 
less copper. Present long-distance 
telephony uses a station and an at- 
tendant every fifty miles to amplify 
the current; the new system, in ad- 
dition, will have unattended repeat- 
ers every 10 miles. 

An experimental cable has been 
laid down between New York and 
Philadelphia, but Bell Laboratories 
demonstrated its long-distance capa- 
bilities by sending the same voice 
twenty round-trips between those 
90-mile-apart cities, or a total span 
greater than cross-continent. 

The cable is a lead tube about one 
inch in diameter, carrying and pro- 
tecting (a) two smaller tubes of 


copper, which conduct the electric 
impulses and (b) a series of wires 
that take power to the unattended 
amplifiers. Suspended in each of 
these copper tubes is a copper wire, 
maintained in the exact center by, 
rubber discs; they are “coaxial” be- 
cause they have the same axis. 

Bell Laboratories assure you that 
240 voices can be carried through 
the tube at one time by using 240 
different frequencies or wave lengths, 
separated at the receiving end by 
wave filters. Think of the saving 
in copper wires, certain to be fol- 
lowed by lower toll rates. 

Besides, this coaxial cable is the 
big secret of the televisionist, which 
may overcome the present horizon- 
limit in television broadcasting. 


DIESEL, AGED 40 


This year 1937 marks the fortieth 
anniversary of the first successful 
Diesel engine. Rudolf Diesel was 38 
years old when he built it, in 1897, 
and while he lived for sixteen years 
after that he could not have dreamed 
of the widespread adoption of Diesel 
power. In the air, on land and water, 
and under the sea; all types of craft 
from airplane to submarine use 
Diesel engines to advantage. Latest 
are the super-Zephyr streamlined 
Burlington 12-car trains that run 
overnight between Chicago and Den- 
ver, 1017 miles in 16 hours elapsed 
time. This is more than a mile a 
minute even including stops. The 
first two cars of each train are the 
power cars, for Diesel oil-burning 
engines create their own electric en- 
ergy. Along with this new-type lo- 
comotive the trains embody other 
ultra-modern products of research: 
air-conditioning, safety glass, light- 
weight stainless steel (“18 and 8”, 
chromium and nickel), roller-bear- 
ings, radios, etc. 


IMPROVING THE X-RAY 


Using funds left by will, the In- 
stitute of Cancer Research of Colum- 
bia University has developed the 
most powerful x-ray generator ever 
known and installed it in the Colum- 
bia-Presbyterian Medical Center at 
New York. Five times the voltage 
of the ordinary generator, it costs 
five times as much; but it treats 
five patients simultaneously. More 
particularly, it is a step far in ad- 
vance in that it permits doses of 
lower intensity, for deep-seated 
cancers, over longer periods. 
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The new state and federal 
legislation—with its require- 
ments on business, big and 
small—offers the accounting 
profession a golden oppor- 
tunity in the next ten years; 
an opportunity bigger than 
any it has ever faced. 


Will You Be Clerk or Manager 


Ten Years from Now? 


me,” you say — “that I should be 
sitting at the same desk — be doing 
the same work—/or fen straight years!” 

But wait a minute— 

Exactly the same thing has happened to 
thousands upon thousands of men through- 
out the country. It has probably happened 
to men right in the company you now are 
working for. dnd—unless you deliberately 
fit yourself for a better job—there is a very 
good chance that it may happen to you! 

Unthinkable? That’s what J. N. Dixon 
of Columbus, Ohio, said to himself. Yet 
lack of training kept him slaving away at 
low wages for a long time. 


TRIPLES INCOME 


Here is Mr. Dixon’s own story—“‘Just after 
I returned from the war, one of your repre- 
sentatives found me plugging away at a 
bookkeeper’s job in Marietta, Ohio. He 
performed a real service and explained to 
me the need of further training, and induced 
me to take the LaSalle training in Higher 
Accountancy. After a few monthsof study, I 
secured a position with the Trust Depart- 
ment of a National Bank. This was the 


Seis this could never happen to 


LaSalle Extension Universil 





LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, 
Opportunities in Accountancy — Check below and we will send you a copy of “Accountancy, the Profession that 


stepping stone I needed to various respon- 
sible positions including handling of re- 
ceiverships and other important duties. 
That quickly boosted my income several 
hundred per cent.” 


ANOTHER AMAZING 
SUCCESS STORY 


If you think Mr. Dixon’s success story un- 
usual, please read what J. H. Krouse of 
Memphis, Tennessee, says. ‘When I de- 
cided to take your training in Higher 
Accountancy, I was a clerk. Today I am 
Chief Consultant Accountant for the U. S. 
Engineer’s Office in Memphis, Tenn. What- 
ever success or recognition I have had, I 
owe to your training. I have had no other 
specialized training along this line. Your 
method of teaching is not only instructive 
but highly engaging. I have observed other 
courses, but firmly believe LaSalle has the 
best to be had anywhere.” 

Another bit of proof is Mr. R. P. Bartha- 
low’s experience. Mr. Barthalow is Chief of 
the Sales Tax Section of the Tax Com- 
mission of Ohio. A department which 


handles over $50,000,000 a year. Mr. Bar- 


thalow attributes much of his success to 
LaSalle training. 


SEND FOR These Two Books and 
Start Toward Bigger Success 


Need you hear more before you investigate 
the opportunities in Accountancy? Shall we 
tell you about thousands of others who 
have increased theirincomes—10, 25, 50 per 
cent and some even 100, 200, 300 per cent? 

Or will you face the problem of your 
future NOW—and send to LaSalle and get 
further facts and particulars? 

Without cost or obligation, the coupon 
will bring you two books—one a 64-page 
book entitled, “Accountancy, the Profession 
that Pays’; the other “Ten Years’ Pro- 
motion inOne.” These two interesting books 
will tell of the unusual opportunities that 
the coming ten years will offer the compe- 
tent accountant—and will show you how 
you can get full advantage of these. 

How about those next ten years—will 
you wait or will you START TODAY to 
realize the tremendous opportunities that 
lie ahead of you through sound and prac- 
tical home-study business training? 

Measure your grit and ambition by what 
you do with this coupon—NOW. 





THE INSTITUTION THAT 
HAS TRAINED MORE 
THAN 1,350 C. P. A’s. 





Dept. 267-HR 


Pays,” also copy of ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation. 


Leading to position as Auditor, Comptroller, Certified Public Accountant, Cost 


C) Higher Accountancy: xing oe 


Other LaSalle Opportunities: If more interested in one of the other fields of business indicated below, check that. 
0 Industrial Management 
OD Personnel Management 
0 Modern Business 


O Executive Management 
0 Expert Bookkeeping 
OC. P. A. Coaching 


O Modern Salesmanship Correspondence 0 Effective Speaking 
O Traffic Management 0 Credit and Collection O Practical Accounting and 
0 Law: LL.B. Degree Correspondence Office Management 
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0 Stenotypy 
O Business English 
0 Commercial Law 
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CHICAGO 














INTOURIST 


Above—Simla, E. Punjab, where the 
Indian government meets in summer 
Center—Black Sea tourists in the 
Palace of a former Emir of Bokhara 
Below—the Mississippi at Natchez, 
scene of Jefferson Davis's courting 


MISSISSIPPI STATE TRAVEL BUREAU 








TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 





INDIA STATE RAILWAY 


BY HARRY PRICE 


If you had the money, would it be... England, Switzerland, Scandinavia, 
North Africa, Russia, Egypt, the Holy Land, the Adriatic, Bolivia... ? 


E’ VE BEEN STEWING about 
Wi for so long now that it has 

become a mania... that busi- 
ness of “What would you do if you 
had enough cash on hand to do as 
you’d like?” 

Well, we happened to be in Boston 
the other day, thumbing through 
some travel folders lying around on 
the reception table at the office of 
Raymond - Whitcomb, the famous 
travel agents. Curious how these 
things arise, but the folders gave 
the answer to my unspoken mania 
... “What would you do if you had 
enough cash on hand to do as you’d 
like?” Travel, of course. 

The answer was the first sign of 
Spring! Multi-colored folders, daz- 


zlingly colored maps, color-photos of 
famous liners cleaving their way 
through turquoise seas. .. We gave in, 
snuggled comfortably into a chair, 


and realized that Spring and Summer 
are just around the corner anytime 
we like to book passage somewhere. 
But where? 

To choose from the offerings on the 
table would require the judgment of 
a Solomon. So we imitated the Little 
Woman choosing the day’s Best Bet 
—closed our eyes, turned round three 
times, and picked up the first folder 
our fingers touched. It was entitled 
“On Your Own in Europe” and sent 
us irto raptures. Inside, bordering 
one of those maps you mull over for 
days on end, we noticed ‘‘Old World 
High Lights—On and Off the Beaten 
Track”, and learned that we could 
‘“aa’’ : 


IN ENGLAND—The Shakespeare Coun- 
try, the Devon Coast, the Cornish 
Coast, the University Cities, the 
West Country, the Cathedral 
Towns, the Wye Valley, North 
Wales and the Lake District. 
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THE crowning event of your trip to Europe: A glorious holiday in beautiful Germany! 

Follow the lure of the romantic Rhine. Stroll along the boulevards of Berlin. Browse in the galleries and art shops 

of Munich or Dresden. Dream in the historic grandeur of medieval picture towns—Niirnberg, Rothenburg, Hildesheim. 

Take a cure in Germany's famous and fashionable spas, golf and play at mountain resorts or bask in the sunshine of the 
Baltic and North Sea beaches. 


The grandeur of Germany's scenery is thrilling: the Harz Mountains, setting of Grimms’ fairy-tales . . . the rare 
charm of the Black Forest... the glory of the Bavarian Alps. A country of colorful picture towns and ancient castles, 
flowery valleys, gracious gardens and lovely lakes will charm you with its gay beauty, melodious song and Gemiitlichkeit. 

Delightful presentations of music, opera, theatre and picturesque folk festivals, exciting sports events and interest- 
ing exhibitions provide pleasant diversion. 

For your personal comfort: streamlined trains, Zeppelins, speedy motor expressways, peor glass observation trains, 
spacious sightseeing buses. Accommodations from de luxe hotels to cozy, friendly inns. Delicious food, rare wines, famous 
brews. Everything at honest, reasonable prices. Railroad fares are reduced 60°/, and Travel Marks are available far 
below regular Reichsmark quotations. Friendly, hospitable people will eagerly help you enjoy your visit. Consult your 
travel agent or write for information and interesting booklet No. 38. 


GERMAN RAILROADS INFORMATION OFFICE 


665 Fifth Avenue at 53rd Street, New York 
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San Diego 


CALIFORNIA 





Now visit the spot where Cali- 
fornia began on the balmy shores of 
the blue Pacific... Do some exploring 
yourself . . . see the ruins of the first 
Presidio and oldest Mission. 

Drive out majestic Point Loma for the 
world’s most exquisite panorama... 
Drop down to Cabrillo’s Landing 
Place, haunting mystery of the past. 


Follow the shoreline’s entrancing 
curves where warships and strange 
craft from far-away seas ride at anchor. 
Ferry across to world-famous Coro- 
nado and go south to Quaint Old 
Mexico a few minutes distant. 

You'll like this southern California 
City ...its gorgeous setting, lovely 
climate and modern development. 


FREE BOOKLET on request 


Doe 1or San Diego-California Club 


é MAKE YOUR TICKET READ 
41 s 
l 
/) 











BERMUDA‘S ONLY HOTEL 
SURROUNDED BY GOLF 


BELMONT 
MANOR 


AND 
GOLF CLUB 









Only at Belmont 
Manor can you step 
out from your hotel 
door on a superb 18- 
hole golf course, throughout 
the winter season. Swimming 
pool, bathing beach, tennis, 
yachting , deep-sea fishing. 
Carefully selected clientele. 





Ask your travel agent, or 
BERMUDA HOTELS INCORPORATED 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


ie 


$ 


cw Be 
SEN 





IN SCOTLAN D—Edinburgh, the Border, 


the Burns Country, the Lochs, the 
Highlands, The Crinan Canal and 
the Caledonian Canal. 

IN [RELAND—Dublin, the Vale of Glen- 
dalough, the Lakes of Killarney, 
the South Coast, Belfast, the An- 
trim Coast, the Giant’s Causeway 
and the Donegal Highlands. 

IN FRANCE—Paris, Normandy, Brit- 
tany, the Chateau Country, the 
coast resorts, the Battlefields, the 
French Alps, the Pyrenees, Biar- 
ritz, Provence, the Riviera and 
Monte Carlo. 

IN AUSTRIA—Vienna and the Danube, 
Tyrol, Salzburg, the Salzkammer- 
gut, the Semmering, Innsbruck. 

CZECHO-SLOVAKIA—Prague, Carlsbad 
and Marienbad, Franzenbad and 
the high Tatra Mountains. 

HOLLAND —Zeeland, Amsterdam and 
the towns on the Zuyder Zee, 
Friesland, Delft, Haarlem, The 

Hague and Scheveningen. 

BELGIUM—Brussels, the Belgian Battle- 
fields, Waterloo, Flanders, Bruges, 
Ghent, Ostend, Zeebruge and (my 
favorite) Knocke-Zoute-sur- Mer. 

GERMANY—Berlin, the Rhine Valley, 
nda the Black Forest, the 
Bavarian Highlands, Baden- Baden, 


out in Munich . .. Rhenish Falkenburg 
handed the old lookout an easy task 


PHOTOS GERMAN RAILROADS INFORMATION OFFICE 
a 











Ski jump, and plane ready for ski-joring at 


The German carnival calls the cooks 


Gray Rocks Inn, St. Jovite, Quebec 
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PHOTO J. J. GIBBON, MONTREAL, 


Wiesbaden, Dresden, and the Saxon 
Switzerland. 

ITALY—The Italian Riviera, the Italian 
Lakes, the Dolomites, Venice, Flor- 
ence, the Hill Towns, Rome, Naples, 
Pompeii, Capri and Sicily. 
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How TO HAVE YOUR VACATION 
AND EAT Ir TOO! 








HEN we describe Southern California 

as we see it, some people think we’re 
exaggerating. When we hold back, to please 
the skeptics, we can’t do the place justice. 

So we'll let an easterner, here on his first 
visit, tell you Ais impressions. An editor who 
came out recently to look us over and got 
so enthusiastic he’s still here. Because he 
“thought it was fun” he wrote some pieces 
about a number of Southern California sub- 
jects, and told us we could use them if we 
wanted to—free. He called this one “Gastro- 
nomic Adventuring in California.” 

“The waiter brings 
you salad as the first 
course when youdine 
—in California. Then 
you may have the 
tiny oysters of the 
West Coast—each no 
bigger than your lit- 
tle finger tip; or aba- 
lone steak, like a sweet pancake made of nut- 
fed shellfish; or sand dabs; or rock cod; or 
half a cracked crab, bigger than two whole 
ones in the East. 


Cherimoya.. Green Almonds . . Zuccini 


“Back home, you eat some of the sun- 
filled fruits and vegetables of California 
throughout the year. Others are so delicate 
that only those who visit California may en- 
joy their flavorsome delight. Fresh figs with 
cream for breakfast or dessert. Ripe dates. 
Boysen berries. Plums like nectar. Melons of 
exotic sorts. Cherimoya. The pungent sweet- 
ness of green almonds in a salad. Chinese 
string beans two feet long. Zuccini melting 
on the palate. 

‘Drive-in markets whet your appetite with 
festive reds and greens and yellows. Avoca- 
dos from steep hillside terraces lie like black 





auk’s eggs, filled with creamy lusciousness. 
Ripe olives belie the ancient maxim that ‘one 
must learn to like olives.’ 


Pili and Poi... Shashlick ... Sukiyaki 


“And restaurants— 
truly you may eat 
your way around the 
world in California. 
Boston has her beans 
: of fame in song and 
story; New Orleans her pommes de terre 
souffle; Chicago boasts of thick rare steaks 
and Baltimore of terrapin—but California has 
the poulet and the crepes suzette of France; 
the pilaff and the cream cheese soup of 
Greece; the pili and poi of Hawaii; paprika 
schnitzel from old Germany; tamales and 
chili con queso from Spain; black curds from 
Armenia; shashlick from the steppes of Rus- 
sia. The Chinese here give you chopsticks to 
eat chu po po and kidney flowers. In the Jap- 
anese restaurants you take shoes off at the 
door and sukiyaki is cooked at your table 
with a seasoning of sugar and no salt. 

“A hot-dog wagon is a chili wagon here. 

ie The cafeteria is 
: native to this 
land of half-de- 
4 scentfrom Spain 
—it means a lit- 
étle coffee house. 
And cost of your 
: food and drink 
out here is es as different as their flavor.” 

¢ %  & 

Since you can’t spend all your time here 
eating, let us briefly mention other attrac- 
tions also here: Ocean, for surf- and sun- 
bathing, boat-trips, deep-sea fishing, south-sea 
islands. Snow-peaked mountains, for hunting, 
fishing,exploring. Los Angeles and Hollywood 











SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


ALL-YEAR CLUB OF 
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SOUTHERN 


CALIFORNIA 


for smart shops, cafes, theaters, night life. 
Pasadena, Long Beach, Santa Monica, Beverly 
Hills, Pomona, Glendale and other storied 
cities for charming hospitality. Unusual and 
fascinating Los Angeles County industries, 
Missions, orange groves, palms, every sport 
«+. With a famous all-year‘climate to make 
them perfect. 
Southern Cali- 
* fornia, even from 
New York, is just 
overnight by 
plane, 2% to 3 
days by train, 5 
to 7 by auto or 
bus, two weeks by 
steamer via Pan- 
ama, Costs are 
15% to 32% under the average of 20 lead- 
ing U.S. resorts. 


FREE: Automatic Trip Planner 
This 80-page Official Guide Book—widely 


acclaimed by travel experts—plans your trip 
for you from start to finish: what to see and 
do, how to get here, time required, itemized 
cost schedules, plus over 100 photographs, 
maps, etc...authentic facts not available else- 
where. Coupon bringsit FREE by return mail; 
also, the new Official California Picture Map. 


Come to California for a glorious vaca- 
tion. Advise anyone not to come seeking em- 
ployment, lest he be disappointed; but for 
tourists, the attractions are unlimited. 


eveescsessees MAIL COUPON TODAY --nncncccceene 
All-Year Club of Southern California, 
Div. M-2, 629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Send me free book with complete details (includ- 
ing costs) of a Southern California vacation. Also 
send free routing by [Jauto, [Jrail, [] plane, 
(CO bus, (J steamship. Also send free booklets about 
counties checked: [] Los Angeles, [J Santa Barbara, 
[) Orange, [J Inyo, [) Riverside, [] San Diego, 
{J Ventura, [] San Bernardino, [) Kern, [] Imperial. 
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THE ALDERSHOT TATTOO 

—an annual military demonstration in 
which the French garrison marches out 
from the fortress of Namur, the British 
troops saluting them, 
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NEXT MONTH 


The many-sided British Empire today .. . . its power, its problems, and 
the terrific struggle ahead . . . . will be presented in the March Review 
of Reviews. It will be one of the most interesting issues ever offered 
by this magazine, illustrated with unusual photographs from almost every 


part of that vast domain on which the sun never sets. Make sure that you 


will receive this outstanding number. If you are 
| | not a regular reader, ask your newsdealer to re- 


serve your copy. If your subscription has expired, 


R - send in your renewal order today to Review 


of Reviews, 233 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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ON THE ADRIATIC—Fiume, Abbazia, 

Peta. Zara, Spalato, Ragusa, Valona, 
Cattaro and Corfu 

SWITZERLAND—The “High Alps, the 
Bernese Oberland, The Rhone Val- 
ley, the Engadine, Zermatt, Lake 
Lucerne, Lake Geneva, the Alpine 

ses and the Glaciers. 

SCAN DINAVIA—Norway and the fjords, 
the North Cape, Bergen, Oslo; 
Sweden, Stockholm, the Gota Canal, 
Dalecarlia, Visby; Denmark and 
Copenhagen. 

NORTH AFRICA — Morocco, Algeria, 
Tunisia, Biskra, Constantine, Tim- 
gad, the Sacred Cities and the 

hara Desert. 

RUSS!A—Leningrad, Moscow, Kharkov, 
Kiev, Georgia, the Crimea, Sebas- 
topol and Yalta. 

EGYPT—Cairo, the Pyramids, the Sphinx, 
= Nile, Luxor, the Royal Tombs, 

e Temples and the Cataracts. 

THE HOLY LAND—Jerusalem, Bethle- 
hem, the Dead Sea, Galilee, Naza- 
reth, the River Jordan, Damascus 


and Baalbek. 


Reading this, you’re probably do- 
ing exactly as we . . . wondering 
about the cost. Well, you can take 
your choice of $10, $12, $15 or $20 a 
day. You can plan the whole or any 
part of the trip you like. Name your 
price, the day you want to leave, the 
places you want to visit . . . and that’s 
about all there is to it. It’s worked 


out on a per-day cost basis. 





P.S.—We couldn’t make the trip 
because the boss said we had to do 
some work for a change. But we 
think it’s a’ swell idea, and see no 
reason why you shouldn’t go. 


RIDE-A-COCK-HORSE .. . 

Initiated into the wild and wooly 
ways of the Anzacs during the late 
but unlamented Great Fuss in France, 
nothing surprises us. Hence we pass 
along the report that somewhere be- 
tween Melbourne and London there’s 
an Australian doing a ““Yankee Doodle 
Went to Chapel”. 

Word reaches us from Manila (of 
all places), from J. R. Lloyd, manag- 
er of the American Express Travel 
Service, that ex-Warrant Officer R. 
M. Reid, of the Anzacs, got the Coro- 
nation bee in his bonnet, saddled an 
Australian blood-stock horse, and got 
going. 

His route covers Melbourne to Dar- 
win by horse, Darwin to Singapore 
by steamer, thence by horse through 
Penang to Calcutta, through central 
India to Karachi, and on to Europe 
by way of Persia and Turkey. It’s a 
matter of 14,000 miles from Mel- 
bourne to London Reid’s way; and we 
warrant he’ll finish the journey 
standing up! 


e e e 
DUCK! .. . LOW BRIDGE 


While Reid has been jogging along 
somewhere between Melbourne and 
some other place, there has been a 
ereat stir in San Francisco. It all 
ias to do with the new Golden Gate 
wridge and the arrival on April 29 
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AQUITANIA 


CRUISE PREMIERE TO SOUTH AMERICA 


Largest liner ever to sail below the Equator! Premiére of a famous star in a 
dramatic itinerary that takes you all the way south . . . to Rio de Janeiro when 
its sidewalk cafes and casinos and night clubs are at the peak of cariocan 
gayety .. . to Montevideo and its beaches, where March is June and the whirl 
of fashion surpasses even June-in-Deauville. Thence, by river steamer included 
in the cruise rate, you reach Buenos Aires itself. . . greatest capital of the 
continent, colorful as its own native tango, dazzling in the full glory of its 
summertime! You may spend three whole days in ‘B. A.’ You visit, too, Nassau 
and Panama... La Guaira in Venezuela... Barbados. . . Bahia in Brazil 

. and Trinidad. These are indeed forty days of distinguished cruising to 
which the Aquitania invites you... some accommodations left if you act promptly! 


40 DAYS... SAILING FROM NEW YORK FEBRUARY 17...%$495 uP 


=> 
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Georgic to the West Indies and South America— Sailing Feb. 6 and 927 in one of Britain’s 
popular modern motorliners . . . visiting St. Thomas, two ports in Martinique, two ports in 
Trinidad, Grenada, La Guaira in Venezuela, Curacao, Cartagena in Colombia, Panama, 
Jamaica and Havana. A complete circuit of the Caribbean ... all the ‘high-spot’ ports... 
at just the right time of the year. . .with the brilliance of the Georgic. . . and for only $220 up! 


Weekly Cruises to Nassau—Sail in the famous world-cruising liner Carinthia . . . from New 
York any Saturday evening, to the end of March. The six-day round trip gives you a full day 
and evening in Nassau. .. an ideal short cruise for only $70 up. Or you can stay longer in 
the brilliant Bahamian resort .. . round trip with stopover privilege, $95 up. One-way 
fare, $65. Plan at least a one-week interlude... now... to break the back of winter! 


You should book early! See your local agent or Cunard White Star, 
25 Broadway and 638 Fifth Ave., New York 


THE BRITISH TRADITION 
DISTINGUISHES | 
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“Waen Japanese 
changes your dollars 
. it changes your 
whole conception of Japan as a 
forbidden travel luxury! 


“magic” 
into yen 


Everything favors your visit to the 
“Land of Flowers” this year: the ex- 
change which gives you more 
money for your money. The steamship 
fares . lowest in the world when 
you think of the distance and the pre- 
eminent service. The season . . . delight- 
ful at any time of the year, but loveliest 
in Spring and Summer, when the 
countryside is showered with blossoms, 
and modern cities and tiny villages are 
aglow with the paper lanterns and 
bright banners of festivals more pictur- 
esque than any you have ever seen. 


And because Japan also has broad 
boulevards for her taxies and ’rickshas 

. smart hotels and inns for her visi- 
tors and native “young moderns” 
every Western innovation from stage- 
craft to your favorite sport—you'll 
be pleasurably entertained, comfortably 
at home—in this amazing land. 


Consult your travel agent for in- 
formation, and literature, or ad- 
dress Japan Tourist Bureau, 551 
Fifth Ave., New York City, or 
1151 South Broadw ay, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 











next of the famous cruise liner Em- 
press of Britain. 

Seems that the trucks (they’re the 
pancake-looking things at the top) 
of the liner’s masts are 218 feet 
above water level; and the bridge 
clearance at mean high tide is 220 
feet. Normally speaking that clear- 
ance would be sufficient; but there are 
the safety nets, which hang fifteen 
feet below the bridge to be coped 
with. If April 29 is a rainy day the 
nets will tighten up quite a bit; but 
still not enough to allow the Empress 
of Britain to pass under. So what 
to do? 

Master-minds got to work in no 
time. One suggested that the liner’s 
top masts be lowered. Another said 
that a section of the net might be re- 
moved while she was passing under. 

The real solution, however, came 
from someone ashore who was not 
particularly bright with slide-rules, 
almanacs, tide-tables and calipers. 
Said he: 

“There’s enough water at low tide 
to bring the Empress up and give 
her a clearance of six feet under the 
bridge; and you won’t have to lower 
her masts, or take up assection of the 
netting, or anything.” 

And that’s what will be done. The 
vessel will come into San Francisco 
at low tide! 

Phew! We're glad that’s over. 
Beginning to get scared ourselves. 


e e e 
DOBRAYVETCHER ... 


HAT “dobrayvetcher” is a more 

or less phonetic way of saying 
“Good Evening” in Russian, and our 
way of saluting the approaching | See 
twentieth anniversary of the Soviet 
Regime this Summer. 

Announcement of the celebrations 
planned for this event already are 
causing a rush of bookings, par- 
ticularly to the Black Sea resorts, 
where the climate is much like that 
of our own Florida. 

And if you think you can’t linger 
awhile in great style—take Yalta, 
for instance, one of the principal 
Black Sea resorts. Here the nearby 
palace of the former Emir of Bok- 
hara is at your disposal. 

Funny about this Black Sea busi- 
ness. Its name belies its beauty; 
at least the beauty of its shores. 
Flowers in profusion . . . nearly 
every building has its flower garden. 
And this is the setting in which 
you'll find Yalta. 

There are few more delightful 
drives than along the motor road 
from the railhead on the Southern 
shore, Sevastopol, to Yalta. Most of 
the buildings are white “palaces” 
once owned by the wealthy land- 
owners and nobility of the old re- 
gime; now remodeled to accommo- 
date hundreds of Soviet peasants 
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when you go by N-Y-he 
It is an adventure in itself to discover the Western 
World's comforts and luxuries served up to you by 
the quiet, gracious art of the Orient—to enjoy 
deck sports, ocean gaiety, superb American 
cuisine, entertainment brimming over—all 
touched and made new by Japanese inventive- 
ness and unfailing good taste on N.Y. K. Liners. 
JAPAN e CHINA e PHILIPPINES...Minimum 
Round-Trip Fares — from Pacific Coast to Japan 
First Class from $551 | Cabin Class from $437 
Second Class from $332 | Tourist Class from $236 
Regular sailings from San Francisco, Los Angeles VIA 
HONOLULU. Direct departures—Seattle and Vancouver. 

Dream Voyages around the world, East or West 
New York, 25 Broadway; San Francisco, 551 Market St.; 
Seattle, 1404 Fourth Ave.; Chicago, 40 North Dearborn St.; 
Los Angeles, 518 West Sixth St., or any Cunard White Star 
Limited office. Consult your local tourist agent. 
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yl and enjoy every privilege of 
a modern trans-Atlantic liner at reas 
sonable rates. Fine food, fun and 
activities galore promise you the 
time of your life. Sail this friendly 
“one class run-of-the-ship’ way. 
Write for beautifully illustrated 
booklet. RR for complete details. 


ARNOLD BERNSTEIN * RED STAR LINES 
17 BATTERY PLACE-NEW YORK CITY 


Via freighter; the | aad =F @ ) 
pleasant way that 
thousands of teach- 


ers, physicians, writers, business people, etc. go. Large 
outside rooms; good meals. 16-21 day trip to Panama, 
$55; many stops. Alaska $22; Mexico $30; Japan $90. 
Hundreds of other low-priced trips to EVERYWHERE. 
From $2-$3 a day. 

Because the lowest-priced trips don’t pay travel agents 
commission, the only place to learn about ALL freighter 
trips is in 32 page booklet, ‘‘Foreign Lands at Stay-At- 
Home Prices.’” Wrap up 25c in coin or stamps and send 
for your copy. (5 copies for $1). Or to make ordering 
easier, write name and address on margin, clip ad, and 
"ig with remittance. HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, Dept. 

. 270 Lafayette St., ¥. ¢ 
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Bermuda’s largest hotel 

















. . . New and modern buildings together 
with the half century of tradition in hospi- 
tality under one continued management 
insures the nicety of living to be found 
only in a truly great hotel. 

Delightful suites available in the Princess 
cottage colony. 


For full details, booklets and rates consult 
your personal Travel Agent or our New York 
office: Bermuda Hotels, Inc., 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, or Princess Hotel, Bermuda. 
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and workers, where formerly they 
housed but a few people. The new 
buildings have been modernized to a 
degree, including sanatoria with the 
most up-to-date medical equipment. 

Yalta itself—nestled in a valley of 
the hills, behind a seawall harbor- 
ing fleets of porpoise fishing boats, 
regular Black Sea steamers and 
larger vessels from the Mediterran- 
ean—gets our vote as an ideal va- 
cation spot. We know several friends 
who’ve been there, and vouch for it. 


e e ® 
BOLIVIA-IN-THE-CLOUDS ... 


wre stumbled across another 
of those off-the-beaten-track 
countries that bespeak your indul- 
gence. In this case it is Bolivia, South 
America’s “Skytop Republic” .. . 
and that’s no kidding. 

La Paz, as an example, the capital 
of Bolivia, is the highest such place 
in the world, situated in a spectacu- 
lar setting 12,000 feet above sea 
level. It lies in an amphitheatre of 
crinkled rust-colored rocks and mag- 
nificent mountains. 

Then there’s Lake Titicaca, the 
highest navigable lake in the world. 

Bolivia has no outlet to the sea, 
but is approached by rail from Mol- 
lendo in Peru, and from Arica and 
Antofagasta in Chile and by Pan 
American-Grace Airways from Arica, 
the flight to La Paz taking two and 
a half hours. 

And if you’re looking for some- 
thing in the way of unspoiled and 
charming towns you won’t have to 
go further than Sucre and Potosi; 
Potosi, incidentally, a gay and fabu- 
lously wealthy city long before the 
Mayflower began to take soundings 
in Plymouth harbor over here. 

Lake Titicaca’s interest to you lies 
largely in the peculiar beauty of its 
mirror-like rush-fringed waters, in 
the Indian villages surrounding it, 
and in nearby ruins—many of them 
still under excavation—of cities be- 
longing to the Tiahuanaco civiliza- 
tion which antedated even that of 
the Inca Empire of which Cuzco was 
the capital. 

La Paz offers you attractive old 
Spanish buildings and aged churches 
with their almost constantly ringing 
campanile bells, a well-nigh perfect 
climate, a profusion of flowers, and 
perhaps most of all its mercado 
thronged with Indians—perhaps the 
most fantastic Indian market on the 
continent. 

We almost forgot to mention that 
Potosi is about 2,000 feet higher in 
the clouds than La Paz, and also 
settled in a bowl of bronze-colored 
hills. Potosi came into being in 1545. 

In this year an Indian goat look- 
er-afterer uprooted a bush to find 
the earth beneath sparkling with 
masses of pure silver. This led to 
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ideals were: regularity ofsailings, punctu- 
ality, speed—and fine living aboard. Ideals 
in the training of officers, sailors, chefs, 
stewards ... in selecting engineers, all of 
diploma rank. Ideals carried on in scientific 
marine construction, in greater, swifter, 
steadier ships that startled the world; in 
splendid artistry of decorations and luxury 
of accommodations . . . Ever progressing 
with sound navigation to the 1937 records 
of the BREMEN, EUROPA, two mighty ships 
swinging swiftly back and forth between 
New York and Cherbourg — Southampton- 
Bremen on more than 100 round trips each, 
conveying notables of all lands... In 
the similar, over-100 round trips of the 
“Famous Four” Expresses — NEW YORK, 
HANSA, DEUTSCHLAND, HAMBURG, adding 
to luxury of living, a most pleasing economy. 


| ewe the very start, 1847 and 1857, the 


THE LLOYD EXPRESSES: 


Bremen Columbus Europa 


THE HAPAG “FAMOUS FOUR” EXPRESSES: 


GERMANY 


eas 


New York Deutschland Hamburg Hansa 


St. Louis HAPAG MOTORSHIP~ @ 


° 
LLOYD STEAMER Berlin 


Literature, Sailing Schedules, Reservations on a dozen cruises of this year and 
1937’s more than 200 Atlantic Crossings, from Your Local Travel Agent, or 
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Bali women eye the camera- 
man while the camera eyes 
them. A noted travel spot 





COURTESY GDYNIA 
AMERICA LINE 
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And this is not Siberia, but 
it is Russia, in the gardens 
of the Caucasian coast towns 





The pipe of peace is lighted 
again in Blackfeet ceremony 
“ at our Glacier National Park 
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A Polish Mountaineer Goral 
of Zakopane. Bagpipe play- 
ing is as native in this Polish 
town as in the land of the kilts 
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the discovery that there was silver 
in them thar hills nearby with a 
vengeance! Soon a silver rush was 
on, and Potosi grew rapidly from a 
small settlement to a city of 150,000 
inhabitants. 

It is estimated that 7,000 mines 
were opened and hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars of silver removed. 
And they do say there’s lots left to 
be dug up. 4 

In the heyday of Potosi Bagdhad 
was a mere bagatelle. Way before 
Priscilla and John were putting on 
their act in New England Potosi had 
thirty gambling houses and a theater 
whereat tickets were selling at $50 
each. 

The well-dressed woman of the 
day spent $15,000 for jeweled gowns 
to wear at each fiesta. One woman 
spent $500 for pearl embroidered 
overshoes. 

They still tell of one Dona Clara, 
the belle of the time and an ex- 
travagent lass. They tell of her gold 
and silver table services, and fabu- 
lous jewelry of rubies, emeralds and 
pearls. Amazing stories of this one- 
time wealthy city are legion, and if, 
in our modern way, we’re slightly 
skeptical, at least we must admit 
that such stories shed an atmos- 
phere of romance and adventure on 
the present day Potosi. 

Her population today is around 








30,000, for when the silver fever 
subsided most of the inhabitants 
left. Yet we’re sufficiently intrigued 
to suggest your contacting the Grace 
Line for details concerning a trip 
there. 

Sucre is a dim quiet little place, 
where nothing ever seems to change. 
Houses are built around Spanish 
patios with cortiles painted yellow 
and deep pink; and gardens filled 
with jasmine, tangerine and honey- 
suckle. 

The plaza is the general noontime 
meeting place; and the park seats 
have the same occupants year in and 
year out. Life is lived leisurely— 
the newspaper puts in an appearance 
around noon, country-women amble 
into the “city” topped with shiny 
white steeple hats, and there is little 
traffic to annoy the pedestrian. 

Chief places of interest are the 
Government Palace, the Palace of 
Justice, Junior College and the Ca- 
thedral. The Cathedral shelters the 
Virgin of Jewels—a madonna in a 
robe stiff with rubies, emeralds, 
pearls and diamonds, wearing a 
crown filled with diamonds. 

Sucre is a town where few of the 
inhabitants know the name of the 
street on which they live, where 
visitors find it easy to forget taxes 
and ticker tape. 

We wonder. 

















The smart winter season extends into April, and 
May is also delightful. Reserve now for these 
months, and for your summer holiday! 


THE JAMAICA TOURIST TRADE DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


230 Park Avenue, New York, or Kingston, Jamaica, B.W.I. (Cable: “Devboard”) 


Jamaica is a year-’round 
playground, with breeze- 
swept beaches, cool moun- 
tain resorts, and unsur- 
passed scenery. No ex- 
tremes of heat or cold— 
365 days of dependable 


sunshine, 


For booklet R, consult your 
travel agent, or United Fruit, 
Colombian, Canadian Na- 
tional, Anchor, or Hollana- 
America Lines ; or Pan Amer- 
ican Airways. 
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As if you OWNED THE SHIP... 
uy YOU had a ship of your own... 


with a staff you'd select . . . friends 
you'd enjoy ... the Great White Fleet 
would be its pattern. A Guest Cruise 
on one of these gleaming liners has an 
easy grace, the spontaneity of a gay 
house-party. You are welcomed with- 
out fanfare .. . given the Keys to the 
ship, the ports—without tiresome social 
routine. There are sun decks and shaded 
sanctuaries for sports and rest, rhythmic 
dance orchestras—or chairs before an 
absorbing feature film. Food that steals 
your faithful cook's laurels... The atten- 
tions a guest enjoys, at the hands of a 
friendly host who knows how to entertain. 
From New York to Havana, Jamaica, 
B, W. |., Panama Canal and Costa Rica, 
every Thursday, 17 days $210 (outdoor 
swimming pool aboard ship) * To Jamaica, 


B. W. |. Panama Canal and 3 ports in Co- 
lombia, S.A., every Saturday, 1% days, $210. 


Ask about weekly cruises from Philadelphia 
to Guatemala, 19 days, $228. Other Guest 
Cruises from New Orleans, Los Angeles 
Harbor, San Francisco. 


All outside staterooms, mechanical venti- 
lation. No passports required. Superior 
accommodations only slightly higher 


Apply Authorized Travel Agent 
or UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, 
Pier 3, N.R., or 632 Fifth Ave., 
New York; 111 W. Washington 
@ St., Chicago; 321 St. Charles St., & 


a New Orleans Y 
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HOW MUCH DOES THE TELEPHONE Tes? 


It is easy to figure how much 
the telephone costs. It is not 
easy to reckon how much it 
saves. 

A single telephone call may 
save a life—brighten a friend- 
ship or a day—sell a bill of 
goods or land a job. 

One telephone call may be 
worth more to you than the 
cost of the service for months 
and years to come. 
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The telephone saves you 
priceless hours of time each 
week—spares you trips through 
snow and storm these uncertain 
winter days. 

Without moving from the 
warmth and comfort of your 
own fireside, you are in touch 
with stores and friends and 
office—by telephone. The cost 
is but a few cents a day. In re- 
turn, the telephone offers you 





increasing measure of security, 
convenience, happiness and 
achievement. 


Every time you call a number, you use 
some part of a nation-wide telephone 
system that cost more than four billion 
dollars to build and employs about 
300,000 people. The facili- 
ties of this entire organiza- 
tion are yours to command— 
anywhere, any time, and at 
small cost. 
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T H E 


IN PARAGRAPHS that follow, the 
reader is reminded of major facts 
of current history-in-the-making, of 
the march of events across the world 
stage. The scene includes a conflict 
at home between capital and labor, 
a conflict abroad that seriously in- 
volves a half-dozen nations. 


Sitting-Down in 
an Auto Factory 


A President’s lot is not always a 
happy one. At the moment when Mr. 
Roosevelt was counting the billions 
which business is expected to pay in 
higher taxes, one of his powerful 
election allies was forcing a shut- 
down in the very industry that has 
been leading the nation out of its 
depression. 

Labor has developed a new tech- 
nique, in the “sit-down” strike. Five 
hundred men (to use the union’s own 
figures) refused to leave the Cleve- 
land plant of the Fisher Body Com- 
pany, a General Motors subsidiary, on 
December 28, as a means of forcing 
attention to their demands for pay 
adjustments. Seven thousand men 
were at once thrown out of work, be- 
cause the company declined to use 
force to eject the 500. 

An automobile production-line is 
highly vulnerable. Anywhere along 
the line ‘a small group of men can 
shut down the whole factory, es- 
pecially if they seize dies that are 
irreplaceable. Thus the strike spread 
to other Fisher Body plants, particu- 
larly those at Flint, Mich., and forced 
suspension of work in the vast Chev- 
rolet and Buick assembly plants. 
Within two weeks nearly half of 
General Motors’ 215,000 employees 
were idle; and tire, lumber, glass, 
steel, and worsted industries were 
being asked to suspend delivery of 
material. 

Leadership of the strike is found 
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in the hands of Homer Martin, presi- 
dent of the United Automobile Work- 
ers of America. This organization is 
opposed by the American Federation 
of Labor. It is backed by John L. 
Lewis and his Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization. 

Martin is 35 years old, a college 
athlete who went into the ministry 
and for two years occupied a Baptist 
pulpit near Kansas City. His eco- 
nomic theories were not wholly ap- 
preciated by his congregation and he 


HIGHLIGHTS 


#kk A few hundred automobile work- 
ers, using new technique, force a bil- 
lion-dollar company to talk things over. 


*&*k* A research organization of ea 
nence points to the danger of higher 
prices if working hours are shorter. 


xkk President Roosevelt addresses 
Congress, proposing further improve- 
ment in security and opportunity. 


kkk Eight billion dollars is again the 
figure reached in budget estimates for 
the next fiscal year. 


*&*k*k A thorough reshuffling of govern- 
ment departments, boards, commis- 
sions, etc., is proposed by the President. 


*kk Nebraska tries a lone experiment 
in simplified state government. 


kk Wisconsin drops the pilot of its 
state university, amid charges of poli- 
tics in education. 


kk Cuba changes presidents, in a 
move to extend rural schools. 


xkk Civil strife in Spain keeps Europe 
in diplomatic turmoil. 


EVENT S 


exchanged his clerical garb for over- 
alls in the Fisher Body plant at 
Kansas City. There he organized a 
union, got himself fired, ran a strike, 
and since then has been on the union 
payroll. He is in his first year as 
“international president” of the 
United Automobile Workers of Amer- 
ica, which itself is less than three 
years old. 

The General Motors Corporation, 
which sold 2,000,000 automobiles 
last year, offered to “bargain collec- 
tively with union officials . . . on the 
sole condition that sit-down strikers 
leave our premises.” 

The union offered to withdraw the 
men “if negotiations are immediately 
opened, with recognition of the offi- 
cial union, United Automobile Work- 
ers of America.” There were other 
conditions laid down by the union: 
that all plants remain closed pending 
settlement, that “circulating peti- 
tions .. . and coercing employees be 
immediately stopped”. 

These circulating petitions were in 
fact the real nemesis of the strikers. 
A press dispatch from Flint, Mich., 
on January 9 stated that 11,300 
Chevrolet workérs and 11,900 Buick 
workers had signed petitions pro- 
testing the strike or expressing satis- 
faction with working conditions. 
The stay-in strikers of Flint were 
said to number less than 1000. 

After more than two weeks of sit- 
down, a truce was reached on Janu- 
ary 15 as a result of the intervention 
of Michigan’s new Governor, Frank 
Murphy. Emerging at dawn after 
an all-day and all-night conference 
in his office (with Vice-President 
Knudson of General Motors and 
President Martin of the Union), the 
Governor announced that agreement 
had been reached for collective bar- 
gaining with the employees. 

Martin had demanded that his 
union be recognized as the sole bar- 
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WIDE WORLD 








Governor Frank Murphy of Michigan (right) greets labor conciliator James 
F. Dewey. In the background is automobile strike leader Homer Martin 


gaining agency for all employees; 
this point he lost. The company had 
demanded that the union should deal 
with the managers of its far-flung 
plants; this point it lost. 

In exchange for withdrawing its 
sit-down strikers, pending settle- 
ment, the union won its demand that 
the company should not resume pro- 
duction during negotiations over 
wages, hours, and working condi- 
tions. These negotiations were to 
begin on Monday, January 18. 

Peace negotiations collapsed on 
the very day they were to begin. 
The management pointed out that 
the union’s agreement to evacuate 
the plants had not been kept. The 
union in turn alleged that the man- 
agement was negotiating with 
another group which claimed to rep- 
resent, but did not, the automotive 
employees of General Motors. 

This indeed, all along was the ma- 
jor point at issue. Did Homer Mar- 
tin actually represent a majority of 
the workers? If so, he could invoke 
the Wagner Act, which says: ‘“Rep- 
resentatives designated . .. by the 
majority of the employees... shall 
be the exclusive representatives of 
all employees.” 


“Our Gravest 
Danger” 


Among current demands of labor 
leaders is the 30-hour working week. 
It is an expressed aim of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor; it is in 
legislation before Congress; it is in 
the controversy of auto workers. 
Labor leaders have come to look up- 
on shorter hours (at the same week- 
ly wage) as a remedy for unemploy- 
ment. 

William Green, president of the 
A. F. of L., in reciting labor’s aims 
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at the turn of the year, fixed the 
ideal family income at $3600 or $70 
a week. Present earnings of auto- 
mobile workers average perhaps $35 
weekly. 

Almost in answer to President 
Green and the advocates of a 30-hour 
week came a book-length report of 
the Brookings Institution, in mid- 
January, called “The Recovery Prob- 
lem in the United States’’. 

In this Brookings report we are 
told that recovery in the United 
States is “appreciably less” than in 
England, Germany, and elsewhere. 
Incidentally it is stated that real re- 
covery here began when NRA was 
declared unconstitutional. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


Essential requirements for a con- 
sistent program of further recovery 
in the United States include: “The 
maintenance, in general, of prevail- 
ing hours of labor, as the only means 
of meeting the production require- 
ments involved in restoring the 
standards of living of the laboring 
masses.” The drift in the direction 
of higher prices of manufactured 
goods is declared to be “the gravest 
danger we face today”’. 

The inquiry was carried on by Dr. 
Harold Moulton and his associated 
economic experts. More extended 
quotations from this book will be 


found on page 53. 


F. D. R. Restates 
His Program 


The Seventy-fifth Congress that as- 
sembled in Washington on January 
5 will mark the completion of a cen- 
tury and a half of legislative govern- 
ment under the Constitution of the 
United States. Its first task, in joint 
session on the following day, was to 
count and announce the electoral 
vote, thus completing the election of 
a President and a Vice-President ten 
months after the first preference pri- 
maries had set the machinery in mo- 
tion. The count, as expected, showed 
523 votes for Roosevelt and Garner, 
and 8 for Landon and Knox. 

Later that same day President 
Roosevelt appeared in person and de- 
livered his annual address on the 
state of the union. He reiterated his 
aim of “deliberate improvement in 


the personal security and oppor- 
tunity of the great mass of our peo- 
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Labor’s newest weapon—sitting down in a factory to halt production. 
Meanwhile the employer fears to invoke the police power to eject them 
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JUST AS SHE BEGAN TO LAY GOLDEN EGGS 


By Brown, in the New York Herald Tribune 
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MIGHT AS WELL 


SIT DOWN At 




















HARRY HOPKINS SCHOOL OF REDUCING 


By Talburt, in the Washington Daily News 
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ALL SET! 


By Fred O. 
Seibel, in the 
Richmond 
Times Dispatch 
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JUST WHAT DID THE PRESIDENT MEAN? 
By Rollin Kirby, in the New York World Telegram 
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ple”. 
solution of the menace of slum areas; 
conversion of tenant farmers into 


Specifically he proposed: a 


self-supporting land owners; ade- 
quate relief for needy unemployed; 
long-range attention to unemploy- 
ment; curbing of overproduction, un- 
derproduction and speculation; pro- 
tection of price levels from perilous 
fluctuation; and further approach to 
the problems which NRA had sought 
to solve. 

A feature of his address was an 
appeal to the judicial branch—which 
had nullified so many innovations of 
his first administration—‘“to do its 
part in making democracy successful 
....- The processes of our democracy 
must not be imperiled by the denial 
of essential powers of free govern- 
ment.” 


Another 
8-Billion Budget 


A presidential message nowadays 
is divided into several parts, one of 
which is called the budget message. 
On January 8 the President laid be- 
fore Congress his estimate of federal 
revenues and expenditures for the 
fiscal year that begins on July 1 next. 

We are to continue. spending at 
the rate of approximately 8 billion 
dollars a year; but the budget is 
balanced, nearly, by estimating that 
revenues will increase from 4.1 bil- 
lions actually received in the fiscal 
year that ended June 30, 1936, to 7.3 
billions for the year that will end on 
June 30, 1938. 

The prospective yield of the in- 
come tax is jumped nearly 2 billion 
dollars—from 1.4 billions to 3.3, a 
gain of 136 percent in two years. 
Tobacco and liquor taxes are expect- 
ed to yield half a million dollars more 
each day a year hence than they did 
last year. 

The President once more scolded 
industry for its failure to codperate 
in employing men and women from 
the relief rolls. “It is my conviction 
that if every employer or potential 
employer will undertake during the 
next six months to give employment 
to persons now receiving government 
help, the national budget can there- 
after be kept definitely in balance.” 


Two New 
Cabinet Posts? 


A third message to Congress from 
the President, on January 12, trans- 
mitted a report on administrative 
management prepared for him by a 
special committee whose members 
were Louis Brownlow, Prof. Charles 
E. Merriam, and Luther H. Gulick. 

The President finds more than 
one hundred separate departments, 
boards, commissions, corporations, 
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authorities, agencies, and activities 
through which the work of the gov- 
ernment is carried on. These the 
committee would place under twelve 
major departments, including a new 
Department of Social Welfare and a 
new Department of Public Works. 
The Interior Department would be 
renamed the Department of Conser- 
vation. 

In addition there would be a Bu- 
reau of the Budget, a General Audit- 
ing Office, and a Civil Service Ad- 
ministration — “three managerial 
agencies of the President”. Further, 
it is recommended that the President 
should be given not more than six 
executive assistants (in addition to 
the present secretaries), installed in 
the White House itself, who ‘would 
remain in the background, issue no 
orders, make no decisions, emit no 
public statements”. They should be 
“possessed of high competence, great 
physical vigor, and a passion for 
anonymity”’. 

The President counts upon putting 
the plan through in the present ses- 
sion of Congress. Opposition de- 
veloped especially among those who 
prefer to retain the present office of 
Comptroller General and the present 
Civil Service Commission, as watch- 
dogs. The Comptroller General’s 
veto power is to disappear, and. civil 
service is to be in the hands of a 
single executive officer and a non- 
salaried board which would meet 
upon call by the President not less 
than four times a year. 

“The merit system should be ex- 
tended to positions in new and emer- 
gency agencies ... and the President 
should be authorized to place such 
positions ... in the classified civil 
service.” Are all the Farleyites who 
took no examination for fitness dur- 
ing the emergency thus to be given 
permanent status by the stroke of a 
pen? This was one reaction to the 
presidential proposal. 


Nebraska Experiments 
With One House 


Fewer and better legislators was 
the thought behind Nebraska voters 
a year ago when they adopted the 
suggestion of Senator George W. 
Norris for a one-house legislature. 
This first unicameral body met on 
January 5. There are 43 lawmakers, 
elected on a non-partisan ballot, who 
take the place of 33 Senators and 100 
Assemblymen. 

The experiment will be watched 
especially in New Hampshire, where 
one-third as many people hire ten 
times as many legislators—422 in 
the House and 24 in the Senate. 

Most of the present session seems 
likely to be spent by the legislature 
in adopting its own rules of proce- 
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Senator Byrd, himself an expert, 
studies the plan for reorganization 


dure. Its principal action at the end 
of two weeks was to retain the com- 
mittee-of-the-whole, which is ex- 
pected to do four-fifths of the work 
on bills—without a printed record 
or roll-call. In a desire to furnish 
brakes against hasty action the new 
rules require seventeen days for a 
bill to be introduced, printed, con- 
sidered, debated, and passed. Sus- 
pension of the rules shortens the 
period to five days. Formerly all 
steps could be completed in a single 
day when necessary. 


Academic Furore 
In Wisconsin 


By vote of 8 to 7 the regents of 
the University of Wisconsin notified 
President Glenn Frank on January 7 
that his appointment would not be 
renewed in June. Further, they re- 
moved him from office forthwith. 

There had been a hearing, or trial, 
but the regents divided precisely as 
it had been known in advance that 
they would. The formal charge con- 
cerned administrative competence. 
The defense declared that the real 
issue was politics, that the state uni- 
versity’s president was not Progres- 
sive enough to suit the LaFollette 
dynasty. Possibly it is mere coin- 
cidence that 7 of the 8 ousting votes 
were those of regents appointed by 
Governor LaFollette. 

The Governor’s detailed statement 
endorsing the regents’ action based 
the charge of administrative incom- 
petence upon an examination of the _ 
university budget which he (Gover- 
nor LaFollette) had initiated in 
1930. This information he had pre- 
sented to the regents in 1931. Six 
subsequent years are passed over by 
the Governor briefly (a) as a period 
of economic depression, (b) during 
part of-which he was out of office, 
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Speaker Bankhead tells the freshman class of Congressmen how to make 
laws and otherwise behave. There are ninety-seven new House members 


and (c) that “careful examination 
of university requests for 1935-’36 
evidenced no great change from the 
administrative situation of 1930.” 

President Frank in his defense 
found it necessary to justify: his 
lavish and expensive scale of living, 
for it was said that he maintained a 
butler and a chauffeur; his speaking 
for personal profit, to which he re- 
plied that he had never taken money 
for speaking in Wisconsin and that 
his calendars over a period of ten 
years showed an average of only one 
speaking engagement outside the 
state every four weeks; his writing of 
a daily newspaper editorial for per- 
sonal profit (reported to amount to 
$18,000 yearly), which he explained 
as requiring no more than three 
hours a week in actual writing since 
the subjects largely were related to 
education. Besides, he added, these 
contacts outside the state, and the 
wide reading required for his edi- 
torials, made him better fitted as a 
university president. 

It was a strange valedictory for 
the president of a great state uni- 
versity in his twelfth year of service. 
President Conant of Harvard, invited 
by the Governor to examine into the 
question of incompetency, suggested 
that the real subject for examination 
should be the competency of the 
regents. 


Sugar for Schools 
in Cuba 


Within the span of a single presi- 
dential term in the United States, 
just ended, the neighboring republic 
of Cuba recognized eight presidents. 
Machado fled by airplane in August 
1933, and was succeeded by de Ces- 
pedes, San Martin, Hevia, and Men- 
dieta within the following five 
months. Mendieta served from Jan- 
uary 1934 to December 1935, when 
he was forced to resign and James A. 
Barnet automatically became presi- 
dent. Dr. Miguel Mariano Gomez 
was elected in January 1936, inau- 
gurated in May, and removed on 
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December 23 of that same year. 

But the little republic makes prog- 
ress nevertheless. Machado and de 
Cespedes, at the beginning of the 
cycle, went out as the result of army 
revolts. Gomez, at the end of the 
cycle, was impeached by the House 
and found guilty by the Senate. Ful- 
gencio Batista officiated on both 
occasions; openly in 1933 as a 
sergeant and leader of the rank-and- 
file revolution, behind the scenes in 
1936 as a colonel, chief-of-staff, and 
dictator. 

Gomez was impeached for “inter- 
fering with the free functioning of 
legislative power’. More precisely, 
he had vetoed a bill passed by the 
Cuban Congress imposing a tax on 
sugar production (9 cents a bag of 
100 pounds) for the support of rural 
schools. It happens that the schools 
were to be sponsored by the army. 

The impeachment trial lasted four 
and a half hours, on December 24, 
with Gomez refusing to appear in his 
own defense. Under the Cuban con- 
stitution the office passed to Vice 
President Federico Laredo Bru, 61 
years old, lawyer, and veteran of the 
uprising against Spain. After his 
inauguration Congress repassed the 
sugar tax bill, and Cuba thus will 
raise $2,000,000 annually as it em- 
barks upon the experiment of im- 
proving rural education under army 
auspices. 


Battleground 
in Spain 

Nearly 50,000 outsiders are esti- 
mated to be taking part in Spain’s 
civil war, that began last July. A 
country which escaped the ravages 
of war for democracy in 1914 found 
itself the battleground for fascism 
in 1937. Madrid, after weeks of 
aerial bombardment, was shell torn 
and desolate. 

The United Press correspondent 
who figured the foreign fighters at 
50,000 (as of January 7) divided 
them roughly in this fashion: 30,000 
with the fascist armies of the revo- 


lutionists, and 18,000 with the left- 
ist defenders. The fascists are said 
to include 14,000 Italians and 12,000 
Germans. The leftist volunteers are 
mostly French with a smattering of 
Americans like the aviator Bert 
Acosta, whose interest in the cause 
is partly disclosed by a suit brought 
to collect overdue salary. 

It is reported that Hitler now 
seeks not the spread of fascism but 
Spanish ores—iron, copper, lead, 
manganese. Meanwhile he has so 
scared the French that they hold 
out the offer (broached the day after 
Christmas) of a return of the former 
German colonies of Cameroons and 
Togoland, in West Africa, in ex- 
change for Hitler’s promise of “full 
and lasting’”’ settlement of European 
economic and political problems. 

In the sphere of military action 
there were three major developments 
during January: (1) renewal of the 
attack on Madrid; (2) seizure of a 
German vessel, the Palos, and con- 
fiscation of part of its cargo by loyal- 
ist forces near Bilbao, followed by 
the seizure of two Spanish vessels by 
the German pocket battleship Graf 
Spee; (3) a diversion in Morocco; 
and (4) a drive by insurgent forces 
to control the region around Malaga 
on the Mediterranean coast. 

The revolt had begun in Morocco, 
with the Moors bearing the burden 
of fighting for the insurgents under 
General Franco. When rumors were 
persistent in January, though de- 
nied, that German troops had joined 
the insurgents in Spanish Morocco 
(across the strait from Gibraltar) as 
well as behind Gibraltar, England 
rocked. 

Her domination of the Mediterran- 
ean and the route to India had been 
threatened by Mussolini during the 


Ethiopian episode. Here was another — 


challenge. With this much of back- 
ground it is easier to understand an 
agreement between Great Britain 
and Italy, signed at Rome on Janu- 
ary 2. The Mediterranean is recog- 
nized as vital to both nations. Each 
disclaims any desire to see modified 
the status quo in the Mediterranean 
area, and undertakes to respect the 
other’s rights and interests. 

Write it down as a triumph for 
Mussolini and his tireless son-in-law 
foreign minister, Count Galeazzo 
Ciano. Accompanying the published 
text of the treaty was a reassuring 
letter from Ciano to the British am- 
bassador at Rome, saying: “so far 
as Italy is concerned, the integrity 
of present territories of Spain shall 
in all circumstances remain: intact 
and unmodified.” Quite incidentally, 
Britain has replaced its legation at 
Addis Abbaba with a consulate, which 
is recognition in fact of the merging 
of Ethiopia into the Italian empire. 
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RACE-COURSE TO CIVILIZATION ? 


The fascist racing-team of Japan, Germany, and 
Italy uses auto tactics to block the Bolshevist 
competitor, who is wrathfully pocketed behind by 
the virtuous trio. Motor-racing is the Italian na- 
tional sport, and the 420 of Florence, Italy, is 
enthusiastic both over automobiling and ultra- 
fascism, which are often combined in the highly . 
mechanized, modernistic Mussolini-state. 





















WHEN FRIENDS MEET 


What an attractive group the international fas- 
cists make: Italy, Germany, Japan, and the Span- 
ish General Franco, who heads the ior in 
bitter battle. Their gas-masks serve to enhance 
their manly militarist beauty, and they all appear 
to be speaking the same language, as portrayed 
in the jolly Paris Oeuvre. 
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FOSTERING PEACE! 


The Spanish civil war has turned into a dog- 
fight between Scotch and Irish, Germans and 
French, Moors and lberians, Poles, Russians, 
Italians, and Americans. It is now called the 
Little World War, waged on the unhappy 
terrain of Mother Spain amidst atrocities, 
disease, starvation, propaganda, and inter- 
national imperialism. The Glasgow Record 
shows a new sort of League of Nations. 
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| The Fogtess of the 


The assembling of the new Congress two months 
after its election made Washington the focus 
of public attention. The foreign news was of seri- 
ous import during these early days of 1937, and 
the nation-wide ferment caused by aggressive labor 
leaders had tempered the optimism resulting from 
evidences of rapid business recov- 
ery. But at the opening of Congress 
(deferred from the new Constitu- 
tional date of January 3, which 
happened this year to fall upon 
Sunday, to the following Tuesday ) 
all the larger issues both foreign 
and domestic were crowded into 
the governmental hopper. 

Europe, in that first week of 
January, was in anxious suspense 
over certain new and alarming as- 
pects of the civil war in Spain. 
England and France had been do- 
ing their best to promote a policy 
of noninterference in the Spanish 
situation. Italy, Germany and Russia, conferring at 
London through their ambassadors, had seemed in 
December to accept at least in principle the view that 
neither party in the Spanish conflict should be aided 
by men and munitions from outside sources. Russia 
had been charged with furnishing supplies to the law- 
ful radical government. Italy and Germany had been 
aceused of sending recruits and war material to 
Franco’s insurgents, as a deliberate policy on the part 
of Mussolini and Hitler. Both Italy and Germany had 
for a time made sweeping denial of these charges. 
Yet the German and Italian governments had openly 
recognized General Franco’s rebel movement as con- 
stituting the de facto government, and thousands of 
“volunteers” from those two countries were making 
their way to Spain. 

The British and French had once more drawn close- 
ly together in their European policies. The French 
government, under the premiership of Mr. Blum, was 
in undoubted sympathy with the duly elected popular 
government that had lately shifted its headquarters to 
Valencia from besieged Madrid. But for reasons of 
European peace in broader aspects, France was re- 
fusing to extend either public or private aid to a 
friendly neighboring government that was fighting 
for its life against foes who were dependent for sup- 
port upon men and supplies from Germany and Italy. 

As a New Year’s triumph of British diplomacy, full 
understanding with Italy was announced. Many 
doubts, however, were cast upon its consistency and 
sincerity. England and Italy had come to terms of 
agreement regarding their respective positions in the 
Mediterranean. England’s authority was not to be 
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challenged at Gibraltar, Malta or the Suez Canal. 
Italy’s vital interests were to be similarly assured. 
The last stand of the Ethiopians had yielded (ad- 
mittedly) to the Italian advance. Germany, Japan, 
and some smaller countries had already acknowledged 
Italy’s King as Emperor of Ethiopia. 

The British were not 
inclined to make this 
recognition in an osten- 
tatious way; but their 
acceptance of an accom- 
plished fact was perfect- 
ly evident. It was un- 
derstood that England 
and France, having hith- 
erto upheld Ethiopia as 
an independent member 
of the League of Na- 
tions, would now consent 
to the cancellation of 
this membership, on the 
ground that the empire 
of Haille Selassie no longer had existence in reality. 
Italy was vindicated, after the complete failure of 
League “sanctions,” according to opinions promul- 
gated at Rome. England was complaisant, even to 
the point of flattery. 

The Germans, meanwhile, had been sending many 
thousands of trained fighting men to the aid of the 
Spanish rebels, along with bombing planes and other 
military supplies. Mussolini was stoutly denying the 
reports from Spain that ten thousand Italian soldiers 
had also joined the Spanish rebels within about ten 
days after Christmas, regardless of what seemed to 
be obvious facts. The diplomatic complications had 
become most perplexing. The Germans were sending 
naval vessels, and had begun an actual though limited 
war upon Spain, along the Bay of Biscay coast. 

Undoubtedly Mussolini, like Hitler, greatly desired 
the success of General Franco rather than that of the 
radical Spanish government. But Mussolini had been 
persuaded by England that it would be highly danger- 
ous to Italy’s future in the Mediterranean to permit 
Hitler’s Nazi government to assume virtual control of 
a fascist Spain, to acquire certain coastal islands as 
permanent naval bases, and to take over the managing 
partnership in Spanish Morocco. It was clear beyond 
dispute that England, France and Italy were linked 
together to control the Mediterranean, and that they 
were able to reconcile their respective interests. 

It seemed, however, hardly less clear that the 
Italians continued to prefer the success of the rebels 
in Spain. Was it true, then, as widely rumored, that 
the Conservative government of Premier Stanley 
Baldwin, Captain Eden (now Foreign Minister), and 
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Mr. Hoare (now head of the navy) was also willing 
enough to have the rebels break down the “popular- 
front” Spanish government, as elected early last year 
by the Spanish people—provided only that the suc- 
cess of General Franco, with his Moors and his For- 
eign Legionaries, should bring no concessions to Hit- 
ler that would weaken the British prestige at Gibral- 
tar? Our answer to that question is that no one has 
been able to chart the drifts of British diplomacy 
since Italy first undertook the Ethiopian adventure. 


AMERICAN But what of the repercussions at 
NEUTRALITY Washington? The Seventy-fourth 
Congress had realized the imminent 
danger of a European war. Some at least of its mem- 
bers had a fairly clear notion of the methods that had 
led us, after three years of unprecedented propaganda, 
to send millions of our young men across an ocean 
into the maelstrom of a war that did not concern 
them, except in some remote way that they did not 
assume to understand. They were risking their lives 
and fortunes for no advantage to themselves or their 
country. They were courageous; and we honored 
them because they were untouched by any suggestion 
of mutiny, accepting the nation’s decision, which had 
been made in good faith on President Wilson’s demand. 
But men in both houses of Congress last year made 
the legislative chambers ring with their declaration, 
“Never again!” What if European governments— 
against the agonized feelings of their women, and the 
fears of their men-folk in humble callings—were hell- 
bent upon policies that could only result in war on a 
great scale? The Seventy-fourth Congress was eager 
to declare in advance that the United States shotld 
not be involved. It proposed to devise machinery that 
would save us from the suicidal folly of a second par- 
ticipation in the age-long quarrels of Europe. 
Congress accordingly enacted legislation to define, 
and to strengthen in specified detail, the nature of 
American neutrality. Regardless of former theories 
and practices, citizens of the United States were not 
to engage in the sale of war material to either bellig- 
erent government, in case of war between foreign 
countries. 
Much excitement was aroused when late in Decem- 
* ber it was discovered that a Jersey City dealer in 
various kinds of second-hand or semi-obsolete war 
goods had made a sale of airplanes, engines and other 
material (with a total value of nearly three million 
dollars) to the legitimate government of Spain. Our 
State Department disapproved of the sale; but the 
Acting Secretary (Mr. Moore) explained that under 
the law, as adopted last year, an export license could 
not be withheld from the New Jersey dealer. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, also expressing regret, upheld the rul- 
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ing of the Department of State. This matter turned 
upon the point that the struggle in Spain was not 
international in character. 

It was the announced intention of leaders to amend 
the law at the opening of the new session. It was 
asserted that such an amendment would justify re- 
voking the export licenses already granted, and might 
stop shipment. But in any case prompt action would 
show to European powers that it was our purpose to 
join England, France, Holland, the Scandinavian 
countries and Switzerland, in withholding war ma- 
terial from both contending Spanish parties. 

The more carefully one follows the news of that 
desperate struggle, with its terrible sacrifice of life 
and its widespread destruction of property of irre- 
placeable historic character, the stronger grows the 
conviction that there should be no outside interference 
of a military nature. It must be understood, there- 
fore both here and in Europe, that Americans are 
not to take sides or to sell munitions. 

Having organized on Tuesday, January 5, with the 
choice of a Speaker and the appointment of com- 
mittees necessary for the transaction of business, 
Congress was prepared to pass a joint resolution for- 
bidding exports of war material to either contending 
party in Spain. This was in accord with a request 
made at the beginning of the President’s annual mes- 
sage, delivered by him in person on Wednesday, the 
first working day of the new Congress. 

The Senate passed the resolution without delay, 
and by a unanimous vote. In the House, one western 
member made objection and caused an hour or two of 
delay; but the embargo prevailed by a vote of 404 
to 1, Mr. John Toussaint Bernard, a Farmer-Laborite 
from Minnesota, born in Corsica, casting the only vote 
in opposition. 


The Senate meanwhile had ad- 
journed, having overlooked the for- 
mality of instructing Vice-President 
Garner to sign the joint resolution. On this technical 
ground the measure could not reach the White House 
for prompt approval. Meanwhile a Spanish ship had 
succeeded in leaving New York and reaching open sea 
with a small portion of the contraband material. The 
embargo prevented further shipment. 

Also, a much larger contract for airplanes, machine 
guns, and cartridges had been signed in San Francisco 
between an exporter and the Spanish Ambassador to 
Mexico. The embargo prevented the execution of any 
part of this sale. It was obvious enough that if the 
Loyalist agents could have secured military supplies 
from the United States, an excuse would be made on 
behalf of Germany, Portugal, and other fascist coun- 
tries for their much larger transfers of airplanes, 
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munitions, and fighting men to the rebel forces of 
General Franco. ‘ 
Besides amending the temporary neutrality law of 
last year for this immediate purpose, the new Con- 
gress will have to give early consideration to a more 
permanent statute, dealing with the same general 
subject of neutrality. Congress leaders are inclined 
toward detailed and rigid legislation. The President 
and State Department, on the other hand, would pre- 
fer to have the law give discretion to the Executive in 
applying neutrality principles to particular cases. 
Strong arguments can be made on both sides. It 
is probably true that a majority of Senators believe 
that if more explicit neutrality laws had existed in 
1914 (together with prompt development of naval 
strength to support our neutral position) we could 
not have been drawn into subsequent abandonment of 
neutrality, and belated but stupendous war activities. 


CONGRESS We may believe that this present 
MUST THINK Congress is in the mood to deal 

carefully with such questions. It is 
hardly to be expected that the two houses will feel it 
necessary to take orders blindly from the Executive 
branch, and to enact important measures with little or 
no debate and without any opportunity on the part of 
the average Congressman even to read the bills, much 
less to digest or to understand them. 

The fact that most members of both houses were 
elected in their states or districts under the Demo- 
cratic emblem should not weaken their sense of re- 
sponsibility. Emergencies are past, and Congressmen 
are under obligation to think for themselves, to know 
what they are about, and to consider the welfare of 
the entire country. In most of the states the legis- 
latures hold sessions early this year. It is their busi- 
ness to consider the affairs of their respective com- 
monwealths, while Congress has a broader function. 

We have at hand an editorial from a Florida news- 
paper that sets forth, in the frankest possible way, 
the raids upon the United States Treasury that 
Florida’s two new Senators and Florida’s Representa- 
tives will be expected to make on behalf of local 
Florida projects. It would, indeed, be convenient to 
have the federal government pay for these things, with 
taxes levied upon the rest of the country. We are 
ready to predict, however, that the two new Senators 
from Florida will not construe their duties or their 
opportunities in any such narrow or selfish fashion. 
The new members of the Senate, as their previous 
records have been made known, would seem to be a 
group of men of character and ability. 

It is to be taken for granted that intelligent Re- 
publicans regard themselves as citizens first and 
partisans afterwards. Regardless of election returns 
it can hardly be denied that Republicans are in no 
minority throughout the United States in their in- 
fluence upon the genuine forces of public opinion. As 
for the Democratic party, it includes every shade of 
political opinion from economic orthodoxy to the wild- 
est heresies. It is admitted that the Seventy-fourth 
Congress took orders from without, and did not pre- 
sume to act as a deliberative body. Will the Seventy- 
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fifth Congress also accept the view that its members 
were elected merely to acquiesce, and to encourage 
the plans of a benevolent New Deal dictatorship? 

It is too soon to find an answer to that question. 
When the new Senators seek reélection_in 1942 there 
will be another hand at the executive helm. If they 
are to be merely “yes men” during the present ad- 
ministration, will they also be “yes men’ under the 
next White House regime? Mr. Roosevelt plainly de- 
sires to retain the strongest kind of initiative in fed- 
eral policies. In his message, however, while assum- 
ing that he is to have willing codperation, he did not 
take the tone of an arbitrary ruler who gives orders 
and demands obedience. 

For the present we should try to rise above parti- 
sanship, and to seek the highest degree of codperation 
for the general good. This remark applies especially 
to the 531 men who compose the membership of the 
two law-making chambers. They have duties under 
the Constitution, and these are superior to any party 
allegiance. The Speaker, Mr. Bankhead of Alabama, 
is chief officer of a law-making assembly rather than 
a member of Mr. Roosevelt’s executive branch. 

Mr. Robinson as Senate leader might also do well 
to remember this distinction. There have been times 
in the past when Mr. Robinson was regarded by the 
country as a statesman who had opinions of his own, 
and who felt at liberty to express them. He is a man 
of ability, and should not think it necessary to efface 
himself, as if under the impression that his sole duty 
lies in acting as facile spokesman in the Senate for 
White House policies. 

By all means let there be a willing and codperative 
spirit in Congress. Deadlocks such as we have known 
in the past are to be deplored. But dumb acquies- 
cence may be worse than deadlocks. We do not want 
a spineless Congress, or a merely nominal body, like 
what is now left of the Reichstag in Germany, or 
the Italian parliament. Senator Glass will do his own 
thinking, and so will Senator Borah. The country 
would like to know that every other Senator would 
develop a mind of his own. 


PRESIDENTIAL In these pages a month ago, noting 
ACTIVITY the President’s safe arrival on De- 
cember 15 from his South American 
visit, it was remarked that a heavy program of offi- 
cial work lay ahead of him, and that his long days at 
sea had given him needed rest and the opportunity to 
reflect in a detached way upon the Government’s fur- 
ther problems. In the weeks that followed his return 
to Washington Mr. Roosevelt exhibited fresh vigor 
as he brought his first term to a conclusion and 
entered upon the second. 

He realized with evident satisfaction that the en- 


tire country, regardless of party, had warmly ap- 


proved of his Inter-American mission and his ad- 


dresses in South America. He was prepared to give 
a broad outline of his policies looking to the coming 
year in his annual message to Congress. The prompt- 
ness with which both Houses accepted his advice re- 
garding an embargo upon war goods destined for 
Spain at once lifted that issue above differences of 
party, or any opposition of commercial interests. 

Mr. Roosevelt was prepared to ask for an extension 
of the time limit which in the near future would other- 
wise have brought to an abrupt end several so-called 
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emergency activities. There was little reason to ex- 
pect that his requests in any one of these instances 
would be denied by Congress. It was evidently the 
President’s plan to re-group and consolidate various 
activities with the least possible friction. Wholesale 
dismissal of employees in the new bureaus was not, 
therefore, to be undertaken abruptly. When such 
bureaus are absorbed by the regular departments, 
the supernumerary employes can be gradually dis- 
charged. Extension of the merit system is now a 
practical certainty. 


SUGGESTED More than a year ago Senator 
REORGANIZATION Byrd had taken the lead in an 

investigation of the chaos of 
administrative agencies at Washington. A committee 
of the House under Mr. Buchanan had taken up the 
same line of study. Whereupon the President also 
named a committee of experts, headed by Mr. Louis 
Brownlow, to report a plan for his consideration. 
Senator Byrd had not yet presented his conclusions; 
but the Brownlow Committee having completed its 
work, the President on January 12 transmitted its 
report to Congress with his approval. 

The report calls for two additional Cabinet places, 
making a total of twelve. More than a hundred 
boards, commissions, and independent bureaus are to 
be rounded up under this plan, and assigned to the 
twelve main departments. The President asks Con- 
gress to confer upon him the power to execute this 
sweeping project. He proposes nothing short of 
bringing order into what is probably the worst sys- 
tem of executive government anywhere in the world. 

The President’s account of the situation is in ac- 
cord with the shocking facts. Under cover, the hos- 
tility to his proposals will be intense and desperate. 
Previous presidents could make little headway against 
the bureaucrats. With all the new “alphabetical” 
agencies, the tangled mess had become almost hope- 
less. It would seem too good to be true that some 
such plan should be approved by Congress, and that 
the President should then exhibit the almost super- 
human strength of iron will needed to break down 
opposition and put it into effect. 

The Constitution makes the President wholly re- 
sponsible for the executive business of the govern- 
ment. The Brownlow plan simply gives him a sym- 
metrical, workable executive system. To curb the 
independent commissions and bureaus, and to bring 
them squarely under responsible control, would be 
something like waking up to find reality in place of 
dreams. Hope deferred had made good government 
seem too visionary to be expected in our time. Taking 
the long view, this antecedent reform might be more 
important than debt-reduction or balanced budgets. 

Two days after his regular annual message Mr. 
Roosevelt submitted his special Message on the 
Budget. This was an elaborate resume of treasury 
conditions, with estimates of revenue and expendi- 
ture for the fiscal year beginning next July, and with 
forecasts for the following year. The President ex- 
pects to see the public debt grow to about 35 billion 
dollars, after which the process of reduction will be- 
gin. There had been a rapid increase from about 30 
billions to 34 billions at the beginning of this year. 

Mr. Roosevelt believes that the country can carry 
without too great difficulty its present burden of 
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taxation, and prefers to postpone the repeal of vari- 
ous special taxes that had been imposed as temporary. 
His objective is a complete balancing of the budget 
by the end of the fiscal year that begins July 1, 1938. 
For the further assurance of stable monetary condi- 
tions he would extend the law that authorized dis- 
cretionary devaluation of the gold dollar, and that 
placed in the hands of the Secretary of the Treasury 
the 2 billion dollar fund with which to maintain fa- 
vorable rates of foreign exchange. This fund had 
resulted from a 40 percent reduction of the gold con- 
tent of the legal dollar. 

As regards relief policies and expenditures, the 
President stands firmly for the continuance of the 
Works Progress Administration, although he is anx- 
ious to see unemployed men more rapidly absorbed by 
industry, with corresponding reduction of the immense 
outlays occasioned by such methods of centralized 
relief. This federal policy has been so insistently 
demanded—not only by thousands of men on the 
W.P.A. payrolls, but also by mayors of cities and 
by local authorities everywhere—that any sudden 
change in method, or summary reduction of expendi- 
ture, would prove virtually impossible of execution. 


ULTIMATE The month of January has centered 
AUTHORITY ™o°re mid-winter interest upon Wash- 

ington affairs this year than ever 
before, except in war periods. With the presiden- 
tial inauguration coming two weeks after the open- 
ing of the first term of the Seventy-fifth Congress, 
many citizens were gathered at the national capital 
for reasons of a surprising variety. The social and 
political atmosphere was remarkably mild and spring- 
like, after the storms of last year’s political cam- 
paign. No one, of course, could safely foretell the 
kind of physical atmosphere that would greet an 
out-of-door inauguration and a parade on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. Meteorology is an advancing science, 
and the Weather Bureau is not to be blamed for im- 
perfect forecasts. In the Maryland-Virginia latitude, 
January 20 was hardly less likely than March 4 to 
prove inclement. 

As it turned out, Inauguration Day brought heavy 
rainfall, to the disappointment of great throngs of 
visitors at the nation’s capital. The President braved 
the storm, while waiting thousands stood with raised 
umbrellas and heard a thrilling address. Social wel- 
fare was his principal theme, and his plea was for 
such fullness of recovery as would give éarning power 
and average comfort to the millions who are unem- 
ployed or who lack the minimum conveniences of 
civilized life. The President declared his belief that 
the Constitution as it stands is elastic enough to 
meet the needs of his continued program for recovery 
and equal opportunity. 

One of the most important of the Washington gath- 
erings was that of the Governors of the States, most 
of whom had arranged to be present on Inauguration 
Day. Moreover, the Governors were to have a Con- 
ference of their own, which might prove significant. 

We are governed under forty-nine written consti- 
tutions. The states, considered as a system, are older 
than the present federal government. Ultimate au- 
thority still rests in the people and in the states. 
Until three years ago there was no fundamental 
question at issue regarding the distribution of powers 
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and functions. The Republicans had always been 
considered the party that upheld a broad construction 
of the powers delegated by the states to their Wash- 
ington agency. The Democrats, on the other hand, 
had always been the party of strict construction, up- 
holding the sovereignty of the states. 

In our entire history, however, there has never 
been so strange a reversal of position on this sub- 
ject. As Governor of New York (it is fair enough 
to assert) Mr. Roosevelt was an unyielding supporter 
of the doctrine of State’s Rights. He went so far as 
to hold that the State of New York should be allowed 
to join the federal government in diplomatic negotia- 
tions with Canada. As President, however, Mr. 
Roosevelt has carried the doctrine of centralized au- 
thority beyond that of any public man in American 
history. And this remark does not ignore the argu- 
ments of Hamilton and other Federalist leaders. 


PRINCIPLES The Democratic states of the South 
AND POLITICS i” Particular had always opposed 

tendencies toward centralization, 
and “usurpation” of power by the federal govern- 
ment. A southern state once in a while, as in the 
case of Louisiana under control of the late Huey 
Long, will have its interlude of special experimenta- 
tion. But after such breaks the orthodox leaders of 
the Solid South have resumed undisputed sway over 
their great section of America. 

Why have they now so completely abandoned their 
long-professed creed as guardians of the rights of 
the states? Will their Governors discuss this ques- 
tion with frankness? What of the activities of the 
federal government in the public utility business in 
several southern states, under the socialistic program 
of the T.V.A.? 

In part at least the answer to the question is sup- 
plied in any analysis of the rapid increase of the 
national debt. The southern cotton planters are a 
powerful economic and political interest. The Treas- 
ury has made them exceedingly prosperous by direct 
subsidy at the expense of the whole nation, as ex- 
pressed in the rising level of bonded indebtedness. 
All kinds of public improvements, not by the hun- 
dreds but by the thousands, have been carried on in 
counties, cities, villages and rural districts of the 
South, at the cost in whole or in part of the federal 
government. 

But how long can these Governors and southern 
states expect to have the sweet without the bitter? 
They will be asked to accept the six-hour day and 
the thirty-hour week in their cotton mills and furni- 
ture mills, and in a hundred other kinds of enter- 
prise. It is demanded of them that they surrender 
the right to regulate the working conditions of their 
young people up to the age of eighteen. 

In this periodical we have made a sufficiently long 
and consistent record, as regards the employment of 
young children in industry. No apologies, therefore, 
will be expected when we state once more that we do 
not approve of the pending Constitutional amend- 
ment. It purports to regulate child labor. But, ac- 
tually, it turns over to the central government “the 
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power to limit, regulate and prohibit the labor of 
persons under eighteen years of age.” In our issue 
for August, 1935, the facts and their bearings were 
presented in full detail. 

We have entered the thirteenth year since this 
amendment began its round of the state legislatures; 
and it should be considered dead, even if unburied. 
Seven years is the usual limit. We believe that the 
best authorities upon the care and protection of 
young people do not think that any real problems are 
to be solved by taking this question away from the 
control of homes, local school authorities, and the 
steadily improving technique in our states as regards 
child welfare. 

Surely the southern states must have some prin- 
ciples left that are not to be sacrificed for subsidies 
to cotton planters. If young people of both colors, 
up to the age of eighteen, are prohibited from working 
even on farms in the southern states, and if men 
above the age of eighteen are to be restricted to a 
six-hour day and a five-day week, our lapse from pres- 
ent standards of civilization to a much lower status 
will indeed be rapid, because of widespread unem- 
ployment and poverty. 


THIRTY-HOUR ‘The Brookings Institution with 
FALLACY headquarters at Washington is an 
independent agency established for 
purposes of economic and social research. Its re- 
ports upon current questions of production and dis- 
tribution have been of noteworthy value and influ- 
ence during depression years. Its newest analysis 
deals with the current demand of the labor leaders 
for the thirty-hour week. It demonstrates in a con- 
vincing way, without bias or partiality, that this ar- 
bitrary nostrum, proclaimed by the labor leaders as 
the true method of multiplying jobs and producing 
prosperity, would have exactly the opposite result. 
Old-fashioned people, of course, are guided in these 
matters so far as their own private methods are 
concerned by common-sense habits and traditions. 
They work all the harder when times are bad. They 
believe in forethought. They know that increased 
production and low prices lie along the path which 
families and communities must tread if they regain 
prosperity. They do not pretend to be scientific; but 
they are intelligent enough to welcome the findings 
of a study so thorough-going and so conclusive as 
that of the Brookings Institution. | 

With changes rapidly occurring day by day, we 
shall not attempt to comment at great length upon 
the efforts of a new type of labor union to force its 
way among the workmen of all kinds and classes en- 
gaged in the various contributing automobile indus- 
tries, and to assume control of their labor relations. 
A minority of workers in a local shop or factory—in 
some cases an absurdly small minority—can prove 
so obstructive, when using reckless and lawless meth- 
ods, as to stop the wheels of a great industry. They 
can throw the majority of willing workers out of 
employment, and hamper the nation at large in its 
associated advances toward prosperity. 

In the so-called “sit-down” strikes, a number of 
workers remain inside of a factory, taking possession 
and defying owners and police to eject them. Such 
methods should not be tolerated if any respect is to 
survive for law and liberty. It is absurd to be spend- 
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ing government money to help workmen own their 
homes, and to help tenants buy farms, if we are to 
throw to the winds all regard for the rights of prop- 
erty owners. School children are intelligent enough 
to know what might logically happen if the sit-down 
strike should be regarded with indulgence. The new 
cook in a modest home might at any time demand 
double wages and the six-hour day, barricading her- 
self in the kitchen on this “sit-down” plan, with the 
butcher knife at hand and the canned-goods supply 
under her control, while the terrified family must take 
refuge with some neighbor who did her own cooking! 


TYRANNOUS The automobile strike has been led 
MINORITIES by an obscure young Baptist preach- 

er who has set forth to acquire sud- 
den national fame as a leader. His name is Homer 
Martin, and his ready tongue and untempered ambi- 
tion seem to have forced the hand of John L. Lewis, 
under whose “Committee for Industrial Organization” 
the new form of automobile union has come into 
existence. 

Mr. William Green and the American Federati8n 
of Labor have supported several well-established 
unions, especially those in the metal trades and the 
construction trades, in opposing this strike. Public 
opinion has been strongly against Homer Martin’s 
methods and his arrogant demands. 

The automobile industry supports the principle of 
collective bargaining, but will not allow Homer Mar- 
tin’s union to compel the great body of its employees 
to sacrifice their status of desirable freedom. Wages 
in this industry are better than ever before; and con- 
ditions of employment are at least as good as those 
in any other large industry, whether here or abroad. 

Some years ago a relatively small number of 
“rough-neck” lads, who dumped large paper rolls 
through basement windows to supply printing estab- 
lishments in New York, formed a union and went on 
a strike of the racketeer type. They threw all the 
responsible unions in the printing trades out of their 
jobs. Magazines could not be printed, and some of 
them suspended for a few weeks or months. This 
periodical took refuge in Chicago, and its editors had 
to commute through a cold and disagreeable winter. 
The printing industry in the metropolis has never com- 
pletely recovered. Books and periodicals, nominally 
published in New York, are now printed north, south, 
east and west. 

It happens that the automobile industry is not con- 
centrated; and a completed car consists of parts made 
in scores of different manufacturing towns and cities. 
To tie up glass factories somewhere outside of Michi- 
gan stops the completion of cars at Detroit or Flint. 
So vital an industry, and one that is so liberally man- 
aged, is not to be dominated by the Homer Martins 
or even by the John L. Lewises. But such men can 
make serious trouble, through indirect as well as di- 
rect effects, for millions of honest workers. 

It is well worth some passing notice that Mr. 
Lewis’s aggressive “C.I.0.” has purchased the com- 
modious property of the University Club at Washing- 
ton. Mr. Samuel Gompers and his associates of the 
A. F. of L. went to Washington as a strategic move, 
and built their present headquarters building. Their 
chief object lay in gaining influence over law-makers 
and executive officials. They had advanced from the 
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industrial to the political arena. To put it more 
bluntly, they were on duty all the time as a lobby 
agency. 

Mr. Lewis’s move would indicate that he and his 
group of “vertical”? unions do not intend to compro- 
mise with Mr. Green’s federation of unions organized 
on the plan of distinct trades and callings. Congress- 
men will be expected now to answer the roll call from 
two rather than from one labor headquarters. It 
remains to be seen how this will work out, after the 
present quarrel is compromised. 

Both of these lobby groups, while bitterly oppos- 
ing one another, are neck-and-neck rivals in aggres- 
sive support of the President and the New Deal. AlI- 
so, each would like to outdo the other in backing 
measures to bring the judiciary of the country under 
the yoke of labor politics. 

Written constitutions have been adopted in order 
to hold legislatures and executive officers inside the 
limits prescribed for them. The courts have to pass 
upon the validity of laws, when litigants insist that 
their rights are involved. There have been times in 
Mexico (not too remote) when the Supreme Court 
took orders straight from the President’s palace, and 
decided cases or reversed decisions on overnight in- 
structions from a dictatorial politician. 

We are fortunate in the United States in having a 
judiciary that maintains its independence and is above 
reproach. Most decisions of the Supreme Court are 
reached in full agreement. Sometimes there are ma- 
jority and minority opinions. Laws are passed by 
Congress often by an exceedingly close vote. Yet 
they are valid until repealed. The majority opinion 
of the highest tribunal in Massachusetts or Texas is 
accepted, until the court at a later time, perhaps in 
some other case, may find a different interpretation. 
We are not prepared to believe that the Seventy-fifth 
Congress will feel itself justified in accepting the 
ideas of an impatient executive like Mr. Henry Wal- 
lace about the position of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 


EDUCATION An uncommon measure of interest 
BY POLITICS 25 stirred up in January by the 

action of the Board of Regents of 
the Wisconsin State University in expelling President 
Glenn Frank from his office, after a service of eleven 
years. There are fifteen Regents, and this summary 
action was taken by a vote of 8 to 7. All but one of 
the majority had been appointed by the present Gov- 
ernor, Philip LaFollette. 

Before the tribunal of public opinion, as it turned 
out, it was not Dr. Glenn Frank but the Regents and 
Governor LaFollette who were on trial. The enthusi- 
asm inspired by Harvard’s new president, Dr. Conant, 
at the recent celebration marking the completion of 
three hundred years, gave a thrill of satisfaction to 
our entire academic world. The affair at Madison, 
affecting one of our most important state universi- 
ties, has in contrast had a disturbing and most un- 
happy effect in the circles of higher education. 

No executive head of a college or university serves 
by divine right. But the college president’s freedom 
should be guarded, and the question of his retention 
or dismissal (if brought forward at all) should be 
considered under conditions of dignity, order and 
justice, without taint of political interference. 
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The Spanish civil war has dragged 
on since mid-July. It has occupied 
newspaper front-pages with a rare 
consistency; has filled the minds of 
the American reading public. What 
is its verdict as to the rights and 
wrongs of the bloody struggle which 
has convulsed the Iberian Peninsula? 

The editor of this department is a 
firm believer in reader-opinion. He 
is anxious to keep in touch with sub- 
scribers—to answer letters of in- 
quiry, agreement, or disagreement. 
For this reason he is running a 
Spanish war ballot, and asking his 
readers to participate in it. On this 
page is a ballot-blank to mark and 
mail to him. Results will be tabu- 
lated in the March number of the 
Review of Reviews. 

On one side are arrayed the loyal- 
ists—a cross-section, supporting the 
Spanish government, which contains 
Catholic conservatives, pinky liber- 
als, and Catatonian anarchists, plus 
international anti-fascist volunteers. 
On the rebel side are Spanish fascists 
and traditionalists, backed by Moors, 
foreign legionaries, and Germans. 

Americans voted peacefully last 
November. There was no civil war 
between New Dealers and Old 
Guardsmen. Spain chose, instead, 
the method of internal strife. Since 
the Spaniards did not vote, preferred 
to fight, let Review of Reviews read- 
ers decide for them by ballot, letter, 
or postcard. 


SPANISH 


WAR 


T H E 


FORE! 


G 


Moot GENERAL KLEBER 


International soldiers of fortune still barnstorm 


about the world, even in an age of sordid mech- 
anized war; hence Herr Kleber in Spain gefights 


HO ON EARTH is General Emilio 

Kleber? His catchy name has 
been leaking out of Spanish news- 
dispatches, has been whispered here 
and there, with admiration, awe, or 
envy. Where does he come from; 
what has he done? * 

He has been arch-defender of Ma- 
drid against the fascists, foreign le- 
gionaries, and Moors of General Fran- 
cisco Franco. He is a naturalized 
Canadian, andan old-fashioned soldier 
of fortune with modernized post-war 
ideals. His past is romantic, and 
exceedingly colorful. In Spain he 
has headed an international volun- 
teer army; but under him also have 
been Madrid workmen, Catalonian 
anarchists, patriotic young liberals, 
policemen, and other miscellaneous 
loyalist elements. 

He is 41 years old; stocky, of me- 
dium height, with powerful shoulders 
and fast-graying hair. Clean-shaven, 
with heavy Teutonic features, he 
wears black shoes, brown stockings, 
riding breeches, and an old gray 


BALLOT 





LOYALISTS 


ee | eer State 


Re, MNES ENN RD. 6555 cccerssascaecocccecten 
(Do not sign your name) 





In the Spanish Civil War between loyalists and 
rebels, my private sympathies are with— 


REBELS 


Please mark your preference on the 
above ballot, tear out and mail to 
Roger Shaw, Review of Reviews, 
233 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. Letters 
or postcards will also be counted in 
the balloting. 








sweater. He does not sport badges 
of his high rank, for he has no time 
for fripperies. He is modest, and an 
all-round good-fellow of the Richard 
Harding Davis type. 

Herr Kleber is Austrian by birth, 
fought as a lieutenant against the 
Russians in the World War, and was 
captured. After the war he served 
with a Canadian expeditionary force 
which was operating against the reds 
in Siberia. Like most of the Ameri- 
can and Canadian officers there, he 
became strongly anti-Japanese (as 
did our own General William 
Graves) ; for Japan was seeking to 
annex eastern Siberia. under pretense 
of helping the Allies. Then he cam- 
paigned in China, not as a general, 
but in command of 50,000 men oppos- 
ing Chiang Kai-shek. Each of his 
men had twelve rounds of ammuni- 
tion, says he, but they retreated suc- 
cessfully for 3,000 miles and are still 
in action. Kleber took to farming in 
Canada, but went to riddled Spain in 
1936. The old warhorse—liberal in 
his politics—sniffed action. He has 
found it with a vengeance. 

Unquestionably he stopped the 
first rebel advance into Madrid, when 
all seemed lost. Unlike most free- 
companions, however, he modestly 
declares that his international volun- 
teers only aided the citizens of Ma- 
drid, did not really save them. He 
asserts that the native loyalist mili- 
tia would have held by themselves, 
unaided. What tact! Now Kleber 
has three times as many airplanes, 
ten times as much artillery, twenty 
times as much ammunition as in the 
dark days of last October. 

Some 15,000 international anti- 
fascist volunteers have been helping 
defend air-bombed Madrid. They 
constitute the Eleventh and Twelfth 
brigades of the new Spanish loyalist 
army. Most of the volunteers are 
Frenchmen, or exiles who have been 
living in France: anti-fascist Ger- 
mans, Italians and Poles, even some 
white Russians, with a scattering 
from elsewhere. There are three 
French battalions, two German bat- 
talions, one Italian, one Polish. (A 
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Spain is divided into two parts. 
The “rebel” area is striped; the 
“loyalist” sections show in white 
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Above is General Emilio Kleber 


French officer and a German officer, 
here represented, faced one another 
at Verdun in 1916. Now the World 
War is forgotten, and they are blood- 
brothers in a war against fascism. ) 
These anti-fascist storm-troopers are 
of all political creeds, including a 
few ex-nazis. 

There is also a corps of American 
aviators fighting for the loyalist gov- 
ernment. It included some New York 
amateurs, but also Major Frederic 
Lord, Bert Acosta, and Eddie Schnei- 
der, flyers of note. They call them- 
selves a Yankee Escadrille, and were 
operating from Bilbao against some 
500 German and Italian planes fur- 
nished to the rebels by Hitler and 
Mussolini. 

German flyers, 
trists, storm-troopers, 


tankmen, infan- 
labor-front 


experts, and propagandists must be 


ROGER 








S H A W 


considered in any evaluation of the 
rebel forces engaged in Spain. 

The Kleber volunteers are adapt- 
ing themselves well to Spanish con- 
ditions. Not so, apparently, those 
German regulars attached to the reb- 
el side. General Kleber has inflated 
his first-name from Emil to Emilio. 
This alone constitutes a_ serious 
threat to Franco. When Kleber— 
that self-made Spaniard—grows 
frisky side-burns and puts tinkling 
bells around his hat, the war will 
probably be over. It should be. 


Chinese 


BACKGROUND 


Comedy, tragedy, and chaos 
are hopelessly mingled in 
the Chinese situation to- 
day. Here are the elements 


HAT LIES back of the Chinese 

embroglio, and the kidnaping of 
Dictator Chiang Kai-shek? Why 
did General Chang MHsueh-liang 
(“Huey-long”) assert himself in 
the north, luring the unsuspecting 
Kai-shek from his safe capital-city 
of Nanking? This comedy goes back 
at least a decade. 

Once upon a time there was a 
Chinese George Washington; a su- 
per-man named Dr. Sun Yat-sen. 
This benevolent ideologist was a 
student, leader, and patriot, and he 
chafed against the foreign imperial- 
ist interests which were. exploiting, 
choking, and dismembering the great 
Chinese commonwealth. The three 
planks in Sun Yat-sen’s platform 
were nationalism, democracy, and 
socialism. In the semi-independent 
southern city of Canton he hatched 
his plans. He aimed to oust the 
foreign interests, squelch the north- 
ern war-lords, seize and reform the 
Chinese government and economy. 

Dr. Sun made friends with Soviet 
Russia; was supplied with Russian 
propaganda and artillery experts, 
with money and munitions. To him 
were assigned brain-truster Borodin 
and General Bluecher, now a Soviet 
field-marshal, as advisers extraor- 
dinary. In 1925 all was ready for a 
triumphal march to power—troops, 
supplies, a revolutionary program 
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Chang Hsueh-liang and Chiang Kai-shek; pals to foes to pals to ? 


« 


in toto. Sun Yat-sen’s political ma- 
chine was the Kuomintang, a united 
front of peasants, petty-bourgeois, 
and communists. Then, too sudden- 
ly, Dr. Sun died. 

His private-secretary was Chiang 
Kai-shek, and Chiang carried on 
after the death of the great chief. 
From Canton the march was pushed 
north to Nanking in 1926, with some 
fighting and a barrage of skilful 
propaganda which accomplished 
more than shells. An anti-British 
trade boycott worked wonders, and 
England—even more than Japan— 
was the arch-opponent. Peasants 
and workers were unionized as the 
Kuomintang advanced, and Nanking 
became the new capital of China. 
Formerly it had been “alien” Pekin, 
close to “barbarous” Manchuria. 
Then came the trouble—after the 
victory. 

Chiang Kai-shek turned against 
his Russian advisors, expelled them; 
broke off relations with the Soviet 
Union; slaughtered the communists 
within his own Kuomintang ranks. 
If the march to Nanking had led to 
a mild sort of red terror, Kai-shek 
instituted a white terror of consid- 
erably tougher proportions. From 
that time to this, intermittently, 
there has been civil war between 
the communist outlaws and Kai- 
shek’s Nanking government armies. 
This internal dissension made it 
easy enough for Japan to seize Man- 
churia and turn it into the dummy- 
state of Manchukuo in 1932; latter- 
ly to infiltrate into six other Chinese 
northerly provinces, more or less in 
her best “Manchurian” manner. 

Chang Huey-long was Chinese 
army-chief in Manchuria before the 
Japanese occupation. Unsuccessful- 
ly he fought the invaders, and con- 
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tinued afterwards as their bitter 
foeman. It was his thesis that only 
a united front of Chinamen could 
oust the Japs, and he favored a co- 
alition of the Nanking government 
and the communists against the 
island Mikado. In other’ words, 
Huey-long wanted to reconstitute 
the original Kuomintang machine in 
its red-white all-inclusive form. 
This would seem to be wise enough, 
for the Chinese communists are even 
fiercer enemies of the Japanese than 
the Nanking government. At Shang- 
hai in 1932, for example, it was the 
semi-communist 19th route army 
from Canton which put up a mag- 
nificent Chinese resistance against 
the Japanese army, fleet, and air- 
force. 

Red-baiting Kai-shek, in short, has 
wished to temporize with the Japs, 
while Huey-long wanted to fight 
them with every available force. 
Huey-long has never been a com- 
munist, and there is no evidence of 
Russian support for his pro-war ac- 
tivities. He was, indeed, leading 
Nanking government troops against 
the communists—at least in theory 
—when he kidnaped Kai-shek. There 
is much talk of the legacy of Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen. Were that slant-eyed 
George Washington alive today, 
doubtless he would approve of Huey- 
long’s policies rather than those of 
the ex-secretary, Kai-shek. When 
it comes to China, however, your 
hard-pressed correspondents have 
long ceased to attempt predictions. 
Chinese “warfare” consists largely 
of genteel bluffs, deals, threats, and 
bribery. It is nothing like the Span- 
ish variety, which reminds one of 
German methods in 1618-48—the 
Thirty Years War, which set a style 
for General Franco. 


UT 


_eipringei HAS 10 million citizens, and 
is nearly 700,000 square miles 
larger than the United States, with 
its 125 million. There are nine self- 
governing Canadian states or prov- 
inces, with a federal government 
situated at Ottawa. The Canadian 
constitution is the British North 
America Act of 1867, which set up 
this federalized dominion. In the 
United States the federal govern- 
ment is possessed only of powers ex- 
pressly delegated by the several 
states; in Canada the several states 
are possessed only of powers ex- 
pressly delegated by the federal 
government—in other words, vice 
versa. 

This dominion, whose new king is 
George VI, is an admirably function- 
ing democracy under the governor- 
generalship of Baron Tweedsmuir. 
Its democratic procedure is evidenced 
by the differing political, social, and 
economic policies of various Cana- 
dian provinces. Within the liberal 
framework of the dominion constitu- 


tion and federal government, there - 


are today several sorts of innova- 
tions and experiments. 

The federal House of Commons at 
Ottawa has 179 Liberals to 40 Con- 
servatives, after an electoral land- 
slide of 1935. The Liberal MacKenzie 
King is premier, an avowed friend of 
Uncle Sam. In the Senate, however, 
there are 63 Conservatives to 33 
Liberals. These two parties, reflect- 
ing old-fashioned British politics, 
are the conventional and orthodox 
forces in Canada. Liberal strength 
long centered in the paradoxically 
illiberal French Catholic Quebec 
province; Conservative strength in 
British Protestant Ontario. The 
western prairie provinces are inclined 
to be more radical. 

,Grain-raising Alberta, for ex- 
ample, has a Social Credit govern- 
ment, under William Aberhart. It 
contains 750,000 people, including 
60,000 Germans and 60,000 Ukrain- 
ians, plus 150,000 others of European 
immigrant stock. It is a rich granary 
which over-mechanized its agricul- 
ture, over-produced its wheat, and 
then went to pieces financially. Social 
Credit won out in 1935, with 56 S. C. 
members in a provincial legislature 
of 63. Provincial and local munici- 
pal debts totalled some $220,000,000. 
Debt interest-rates were cut heavily, 
including the principal and interest 
on private debts. A provincial credit- 
board made loans to those who need- 
ed them; there was $25 a month for 
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Lady GO the Grows 


To the north of us is a much larger country, liberal, 
well-governed, but—alas—absent from that 


Buenos Aires Conference. 


all who registered under stringent 
economic restrictions as to buying, 
selling, and farm-production. 

But while Alberta was instituting 
a form of practical socialism, Que- 
bec—always diehard, with its great 
cities of Quebec and Montreal—was 
voting in a form of semi-fascism 
which was considerably more “alien” 
than the Social Credit experiment of 
Alberta. It was clerical, French na- 
tionalist, a trifle roughshod in con- 
tent; vaguely anti-semitic and anti- 
communist. Meanwhile, stolid An- 
glo-Scotch Ontario remained imperi- 
alist and anglophile, backbone of the 
loyal & royal status quo. Toronto, 
its capital, was proud to be consid- 


Rich-endowed is she 


ered London’s younger sister in all 
respects. 

Within Canada, to the west, are 
freak sects of Russian Doukhobors 
—communistic, pacifist, addicted to 
strange “red” practices; for do- 
minion industries, ranching, grain- 
growing, dairying, fisheries, mining 
for gold, silver, nickel, copper, lead, 
zinc, coal; also the fur-trade, timber, 
and a rising industrialism, with an 
abundance of hydro-electric power 
on tap. 

East to west the Canadian prov- 
inces run as follows: Novia Scotia, 
Prince Edward Island, New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Co- 
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This is Prime Minister MacKenzie King of Canada, friend of Uncle Sam 
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lumbia. The baby province is Prince 
Edward Island, population less than 
100,000. The Big Two are Ontario 
and Quebec, with 34 and 3 million 
populations respectively. In _ be- 
tween are the rest of the provinces, 
with half to three-quarters of a mil- 
lion people each. North of British 
Columbia is the Yukon area; and 
north of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta, and a corner of British 
Columbia are the vast Northwest 
territories, bounded by the Yukon 
on the west and by Hudson Bay on 
the east. 

Connecting links are the excellent 
Canadian railways: the state-owned 
Canadian National and the private- 
owned Canadian Pacific, totalling 
57,000 miles of tracks from coast 
to coast. Of this total, some 16,000 
track-miles are under private man- 
agement. Canada is America’s best 
customer, taking roughly 15 per 
cent of our exports; and America is 
Canada’s second-best, buying close 
to 30 per cent of all Canadian ex- 
ports. (England comes first.) Amer- 
ican tourists—an industry in them- 
selves—their Canadian hosts find a 
profitable lot as the annual in-com- 
ers hunt, fish, travel, or sight-see on 
vacation. 

Canadians—like Americans—dif- 
fer in race, religion, economic inter- 
est. Yet all are surprisingly unified 
in dominion feeling when it comes 
to the outside world. Uncle Sam is 
fortunate to have so codperative a 
northern neighbor, liberal, well-run, 
open to experiment, strong on indi- 
vidualist state-rights. Canada should 
have been at Buenos Aires in the 
month of December, 1936. 

For Latin America is, after all, 
Indo-Hispanic; while the United 
States is basically North European 
in culture and origin. Friendly rela- 
tionships with our neighbors to the 
south—highly commendable in them- 
selves—can go only so far, and no 
farther. But Canada, like ourselves, 
is North European—and, like our- 
selves, is barely Anglo-Saxon. Here- 
in lie certain intangible values which 
can hardly be overstressed, and are 
freely recognized on two sides of 
the border. 

We battled the Canadians bitterly 
in 1775 and 1812-15, on each occa- 
sion without success, and both sides 
from these unfortunate experiences 
learned salutary lessons. Today 
Americo-Canadian relations are let- 
ter-perfect. England and France, 
Canada and America, fought one 
another for the last and final time 
in 1815. Neither pair of Good Neigh- 
bors will come to blows again. Man- 
kind does progress. 

Uncle Sam and the Snow Maiden 
seem to understand one another sur- 
passing well these days, 
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| long THE POTOMAC 


The President enters his second term 
with little change in objectives, but 
new methods must be found. The brain- 
trusters are vanishing and once more 


the old timers are stepping forward 


by RAYMOND CLAPPER 


WHILE IT Is the same old Roosevelt 
that we have, he goes into his second 
term with a quite different cast of 
supporting stars. The dare-devil 
group of impetuous Brain Trusters 
who helped him bring the New Deal 
into existence has gone with the 
wind. Older, more:sedate, more con- 
ventional hands are helping him 
now. Veterans in Congress, who in 
1933 were but weak and ineffective 
voices in the New Deal chorus, who 
virtually took orders from the bright 
young brain-trusters and were re- 
garded by the Administration as 
having only a nuisance value, are 
now back in the front row carrying 
their own parts. 

Changes in the executive branch 
are significant. In 1933 Cordell Hull 
was only nominally Secretary of 
State. He was completely overshad- 
owed by his assistant, Dr. Ray Mo- 
ley, the chief of the original brain 
trust, whose sphere of influence 
ranged far beyond the State Depart- 
ment. Now there is no one in the 
Administration more trusted, more 
influential than Secretary Hull. The 
veteran tortoise, at the end of four 
years, is still going strong. He has 
made haste slowly. 

Following Dr. Moley back to pri- 
vate life have gone a long list of orig- 
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inal stars like General Johnson and 
Adolph Berle, and Dr. Rex Tugwell. 
Dr. Felix Frankfurter comes to 
Washington only rarely now. One 
of his brightest proteges, James M. 
Landis, regards the pioneering work 
of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission as nearing its end, and after 
a few more months to gather up 
loose ends he expects to return to 
private life. 

Those who remain have become 
sobered by four years of experience 
and responsibility and have entered 
upon the more sedate years of mid- 
dle public life. Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace, the adventurous eco- 
nomic experimenter, is moving care- 
fully now, thinking of 1940. As his 
undersecretary, Dr. Tugwell has 
been replaced by Dr. M. L. Wilson. 
True, “M.L.” (as they call him at 
the Department of Agriculture) is 
one of the original group in Wash- 
ington. He was in on the creation of 
AAA. But he was older and more 
cautious than either Wallace or Tug- 
well and he fell behind the proces- 
sion. Finally he was shunted into 
the Subsistence Homestead project, 
which already had come to be re- 
garded as a failure and doomed to 
disappear. But at the end of four 
years Tugwell, Peek, Jerome Frank, 
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Majority leader of the Senate, 
Joseph T. Robinson of Arkansas 


and others of the more energetic 
group are gone and “M.L.”’, plodding, 
deliberate, inclined to look before 
he leaps, is back as Wallace’s right- 
hand man. He was a college profes- 
sor, but also a practical farmer who 
speaks the farm language. This shift 
of types is indicative of what is go- 
ing on all over Washington. 


Keeping Out of War 


Neutrality legislation may be 
difficult—Congress and State 
Department views at variance 


The story of Washington for some 
time to come apparently will not be 
so much one of new personalities 
as of old ones emerging into new 
prominence, after a long period of 
eclipse. For the next few months, 
Congressional personalities are like- 
ly to be more conspicuous than they 
have at any time previously under 
the New Deal. While President 
Roosevelt will continue to dominate 
the scene, a new assertiveness is al- 
ready seen in Congress. 

This will be true of the debate over 
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neutrality, which is to be one of the 
major subjects of the present ses- 
sion. Peace will provoke many angry 
words during the next few months. 

The senior of the Senate, William 
E. Borah, former Republican chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, is likely again to become a 
headliner. Strongly isolationist, he 
differs from a number of other isola- 
tionists in that he would continue 
to insist upon traditional trading 
rights. Senator Borah would not re- 
strict American citizens and Ameri- 
can vessels but would insist that 
they be free to travel as neutrals 
under long recognized rules of inter- 
national law. 

Other isolationists, like Senator 
Vandenberg of Michigan, take the 
view that if we wish to avoid being 
drawn into trouble we must curtail 
our activities and not thrust our- 
selves into the line of fire by insist- 
ing upon travelling and trading as 
in normal times. An aggressive de- 
bater, a prospective first-line possi- 
bility for the Republican presiden- 
tial nomination in 1940, Vanden- 
berg’s course will be followed with 
the closest attention. He is a mem- 
ber of the old Nye munitions investi- 
gating committee and in that ca- 
pacity acquired a vast fund of infor- 
mation upon which he is prepared to 
draw when the neutrality legislation 
comes up for debate. 

A third member on the Republi- 
can side who will be conspicuous in 
this debate is Gerald Nye of North 
Dakota, chairman of the munitions 
investigating committee. He too is 
strongly isolationist, favors rigid 
curbs upon American commercial ac- 
tivities in war-time, and wants the 
munitions industry taken over by 
the Government. 


A JOB OF RECONCILIATION 


On the Democratic side, Chairman 
Key Pittman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee has the most 
difficult task. He is to be the ad- 
ministration’s spokesman and it will 
be no small undertaking to reconcile 
the State Department’s views with 
those of many Democratic members. 

The State Department would like 
to have full discretion placed in the 
hands of the President so that he 
might apply embargoes in a dis- 
criminatory way when it appears 
that such a course will prevent or 
shorten a conflict. Behind this policy 
is the theory that the United States 
possesses such vast economic power 
that this could be used for or against 
particular nations or groups of na- 
tions to put down or restrain any 
aggression. 

Then too, the State Department 
argues, our position would be 
stronger if it were not disclosed in 
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advance what we proposed to do. To 
announce beforehand that in event 
of war we would not sell to either 
side conceivably would encourage 
Hitler, for instance, to become more 
confident since he would know that 
Great Britain, France, and Russia 
could not obtain supplies from the 
United States. 

Sentiment in Congress appears 
quite hostile to this conception, in- 
clining more toward keeping us from 
being entangled in any way. There 
are indications that President Roose- 
velt realizes the political difficulties 
in the way of the State Department’s 
policy and will not force the issue 
directly although seeking to obtain 
as much discretionary power as he 
is able to. 

In this conflict Senator Pittman is 
inclined to take a middle course. But 
in so doing he will be harassed by 
both sides. When the emergency 
neutrality action concerning the 
Spanish situation was taken, Sena- 
tor Pittman stated frankly that he 
would have preferred to see the Con- 
gressional resolution phrased in gen- 
eral terms to apply to all civil wars. 
But the Administration did not wish 
to precipitate a general statute 
which would have tied its hands in 
event of severe internal troubles in 
Mexico, China, or somewhere else. 





So Senator Pittman accepted and 
championed a _ resolution naming 
Spain alone. 

Another prominent figure on the 
Democratic side will be Senator Ben- 
nett Clark of Missouri, who already 
has been spoken of as a Democratic 
presidential possibility in 1940. He 
is a son of the late Speaker Champ 
Clark, and himself was House parlia- 
mentarian under his father. A 
World War veteran, one of the foun- 
ders of the American Legion, Sena- 
tor Clark also was an active member 
of the Nye munitions investigating 
committee. He is inclined to follow 
a more mandatory and isolationist 
neutrality policy than the Roosevelt 
Administration. 


PROBABLE HOUSE ACTION 


While similar differences of opin- 
ion prevail among members of the 
House of Representatives, the rules 
are such that the huge Democratic 
majority is likely to follow Admini- 
stration wishes; subject to two limi- 
tations. One is that the House may 
be compelled in the end to compro- 
mise with the more mandatory and 
isolationist attitude which prevails 
in the Senate. The second is that 
Chairman Sam McReynolds and 
other members of his House Foreign 
Affairs Committee are definitely op- 
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Vice-President Garner signs the Senate's neutrality bill, with Senator 
Connally of Texas (left) and Senator McKellar of Tennessee attending 
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posed to discriminatory action. They 
will insist that whatever action is 
taken, whether mandatory or at the 
discretion of the President, it shall 
apply equally to both sides in a con- 
flict. Because of this, principally, 
President Roosevelt is not likely to 
insist upon as free a hand as the 
State Department desires. 


Relief Lobby 


Budget balancing is difficult 
with relief cuts fought by or- 
ganized mayors and recipients 


Relief is providing a vehicle of 
considerable controversy. In striving 
for a balanced budget during the 
fiscal year which begins July 1, 
President Roosevelt has latitude 
within the budget for relief appro- 
priations of almost $2,000,000,000, 
counting some funds already defi- 
nitely included in the budget recom- 
mendations. In other words, he can 
spend that much and still live with- 
in his income, omitting any reduc- 
tion of the public debt. 

But this will involve a curtailment 
by about one-third of relief expenses 
as they have been in the current 
fiscal year. That is going to be a 
painful process, as has already been 
demonstrated. Even the curtailment 
attempted this winter has brought 
down vociferous demands. President 
Roosevelt is up against a combina- 
tion of powerful political forces. 
First there are the mayors, who are 
organized into the Conference of 
Mayors with a permanent represen- 
tative in Washington. This group 
has become the most powerful lobby 
group in Washington so far as re- 
lief matters are concerned. Primar- 
ily, the more of the load that the 
federal government assumes, the 
lighter becomes the burden upon the 
municipality. 
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Above: Nye of North 
Dakota, of munitions-in- 
quiry fame. Right: Senator 


Glass of Virginia (seated) 
and the new House lead- 


er, Rayburn, Texas 


Second, relief recipi- 
ents are themselves 
organized and highly 
vocal. During the last 
few months we have 
seen, in one state capi- 
tal after another, in- 
vasions of relief march- 
ers. In Trenton, N. J., 
they occupied the state- 
house for days, sleep- 
ing at night in the 
legislative chairs. In 
Harrisburg, Pa., they 
filled the galleries and 
hooted at the legis- 
lators. Shortly before 
Mr. Roosevelt was in- 
augurated, they staged 
a march on the city of 
Washington—what they call a mass 
delegation. These demonstrations, 
staged to bring public opinion to 
bear, are difficult for legislators to 
resist, particularly when a Repre- 
sentative who must come up for re- 
élection next year is waited upon by 
a delegation of unemployed from his 
home state. 

The leader of these demonstra- 
tions is a young man, David Lasser, 
head of the Workers Alliance, who 
is skilled in the art of bringing mass 
pressure. His experience in directing 
the marches upon various state capi- 
tals has taught him a good deal 
about tactics. Representatives and 
Senators already see in him a force 
to be dealt with. The question is 
whether this direct pressure will ov- 
ercome the desire to begin curtailing 
relief costs as reémployment of 
workers progresses, 
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Leading the Administration’s 
economy efforts in the Senate will 
be Senator Carter Glass of Virginia, 
chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee. After four years of bat- 
tling with the New Deal, Senator 
Glass is about to emerge as one of 
the Administration’s main supports. 
At last, on this subject of reducing 
expenditures, their paths converge. 
Senator Glass finds this Administra- 
tion policy much more to his liking 
than most of the others. It is a long 
way from the time in the summer 
of 1933 when he refused to fly the 
symbol of the Blue Eagle at the 
masthead of his newspapers in 
Lynchburg, Va. 

In the House the battle for ‘re- 
duced expenditures will be led by 
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Chairman Buchanan of the House 
Appropriations Committee. A Texan, 
he has gone along with the Admini- 
stration but with considerable grum- 
bling. He always has been opposed 
to the free spending policy. 


Wages and Hours 


To amend or not to amend? That 
question puzzles those seeking 
the pathway to federal control 


In dealing with wages and work- 
ing conditions, the Administration 
is back practically where it was 
four years ago. The first effort to 
deal with this problem was NRA, 
which has.come and gone. Another 
attempt was made in the Wagner 
Labor Act, which is now before the 
Supreme Court. However this act 
alone, even should it stand, is es- 
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sentially a mechanism for insuring 
collective bargaining and does not 
reach directly the matter of fixing 
minimum hours except in those in- 
dustries where labor is organized 
and in a position to fight its own 
battles. Only a relatively small pro- 
portion of employees are organized 
so that they can take advantage of 
the Wagner Act. 


FROM CHILDREN TO ADULTS 


President Roosevelt has renewed 
his efforts to obtain ratification of 
the child labor amendment, having 
written to the nineteen governors 
whose legislatures have not. ratified. 
Although it has been pending before 
the states for twelve years, the child 
labor amendment must be approved 
by twelve more states before it be- 
comes part of the Constitution. 
Ratification would clear the way for 
legislation by Congress prohibiting 
child labor. 

That would accomplish one of the 
major social objectives of the Ad- 
ministration, but it would not deal 
with working conditions affecting 
adults. Indeed, it is by no means 
certain that ratification of the child 
labor amendment will be obtained 
immediately. 

Mr. Roosevelt has indicated that 
he sees no constitutional bar to 
action with regard to adult. em- 
ployees and is disposed to proceed 
by legislation. 

Without waiting for an Adminis- 
tration measure to be offered, Sen- 
ator Joseph C. O’Mahoney of Wy- 
oming, one of the younger Ad- 
ministration friends, has advanced 
his federal incorporation bill to the 
forefront of discussion. 

The principle of this legislation 
rests fundamentally upon the fed- 
eral government’s interstate com- 
merce powers. It involves licensing 
of corporations desiring to do busi- 
ness beyond the confines of one 
state. In practice, Senator O’Ma- 
honey anticipates that this would 
bring within the regulatory scheme 
the vast bulk of commercial activity. 
As a condition of doing business 
under federal license, corporations 
would be obliged to forbid child 
labor, to observe collective bargain- 
ing, and to accept wages and hours 
standards as well as to observe a 
number of restrictions relating to 
corporate control and financial man- 
agement. 

Much of the sentiment in Congress 
for attempting to deal with these 
problems without seeking a broader 
constitutional amendment arises 
out of the Supreme Court’s recent 
decision with regard to shipments 
of convict-made goods into states 
which forbid such importations. The 
Supreme Court, in reviewing this 
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legislation, placed the Ashurst-Sum- 
ners law in the same approved cate- 
gory as the Webb-Kenyon Act, which 
sought to exclude interstate ship- 
ments of liquor into dry territory. 
A state, the Supreme Court held, is 
entitled to protect its industry from 
the competition of cheaper prison- 
made merchandise; and where a 
state enacts barriers against it, the 
federal government has the power 
to assist the state by prohibiting 
such interstate shipments. 

To strengthen his bill further, 
Senator O’Mahoney has added a sec- 
tion invoking this principle against 
goods made with child labor. Several 
other proposals of similar nature 
have been introduced. 

Assuming that the Supreme Court 
would accept the application of this 
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M. L. Wilson, Undersecretary of Agri- 
culture, surviving early brain-truster 


principle in connection with child 
labor, some point out that the 
method would find severe limitations 
in practice for the reason that in 
states where resistance is found to 
prohibiting child labor, there would 
be no way of applying the federal 
curb. Furthermore, this still leaves 
untouched the question of adult 
wages and hours. It is a question 
whether the Supreme Court would 
be willing to apply the principle 
sustained against prison-made goods 
to those manufactured by free labor 
under sub-normal standards. 


WATCHING THE SUPREME COURT 


In any event, the powers of the 
federal government in this field still 
await further definition by the Su- 
preme Court. In the Guffey Coal 


Act decision, the Supreme Court, or 
a majority of it, reaffirmed its earlier 
view that coal mining is a local 
activity as distinguished from com- 
merce in commodities. Some clari- 
fication is hoped for in the forth- 
coming decision on the Wagner 
Labor Act. But until this decision 
comes (possibly late in the spring), 
and perhaps even after it has been 
made, much uncertainty as to the 
extent of federal power will con- 
tinue, and legislation pending clari- 
fication will be difficult to enact and 
still more difficult to put into opera- 
tion. For this reason there is likely 
to be some delay of social legisla- 
tion until late in the session, in the 
hope that by that time the consti- 
tutional situation will become more 
clearly defined. 

Meantime both Senator Robinson, 
the majority floor leader of the Sen- 
ate, and Speaker Bankhead in the 
House, reiterate that they do not be- 
lieve it possible to deal with these 
questions without amending the 
Constitution. For the moment they 
do not have the concurrence of 
President Roosevelt. It may be ex- 
pected that, feeling as they do, they 
will show no exceptional haste in 
advancing labor legislation in face 
of the present confusion. 


THE OBJECTIVES 


In a word, the election has indi- 
cated powerful public sentiment be- 
hind the Roosevelt objectives. But 
the means by which these objectives 
shall be sought are still uncertain. 
For the time being the difficulties 
are being studied through the course 
of general debate, in the hope that 
eventually some satisfactory ap- 
proach will develop and command 
the necessary support. Guessing as 
to what machinery will be adopted 
is highly precarious at this stage of 
the game. 

Numerous other matters are under 
discussion, such as revision of the 
social security act, simplification of 
the new tax law, assistance for ten- 
ant farmers, and tightening up of 
securities and exchange regulation, 
particularly with regard to invest- 
ment trusts. But no haste toward 
final action is indicated in any of 
these matters. 

Of most immediate moment is the 
extension of a number of emergency 
acts which are about to expire, in- 
cluding the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act. Indeed, the first activity 
after the new Congress convened 
was concerned with extending the 
R.F.C. and the Gold Devaluation 
Act. The Administration is anxious 
to insure continuation of the pow- 
ers it now has, before venturing too 
deeply into the development of the 
remainder of the New Deal program. 
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iy THE FIELD of truly militant for- 
eign relations, no agency is so 
significant and so nearly ubiquitous 
as the radio. With generous cultural 
interchange and the free play of 
opinion it offers immense promise of 
better international feeling ; but under 
dictatorships no other medium of 
misrepresentation is so effective. Sir 
Thomas Inskip says that “dictators 
have only become possible through 
the invention of the microphone.” 
By this he means, obviously, that ab- 
solute political power no longer de- 
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pends, as in the days of Xerxes and 
Caesar and Napoleon, upon the 
sabre and the bayonet, but upon that 
nationalist contagion and mass loy- 
alty which wireless now makes 
available. 

When the All-Union Congress of 
Soviets ratified its first constitution 
last December, Moscow’s powerful 
stations broadcast in seven lan- 
guages “to the working masses 
everywhere” that “the dream of cen- 
turies has come true; the sun of 
communism has risen on the world.” 
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This was a flank attack in the aerial 
war being waged between Stalin and 
Hitler, who employs but six tongues 
in spreading nazi propaganda through 
the world. Mussolini does much bet- 
ter, with some fourteen languages 
and dialects. 

Both Germany and Russia own 
and operate their radios outright. 
In Germany Josef Goebbels, whose 
official title is Minister of Enlight- 
enment and Propaganda, has thirty- 
one stations, the two of highest pow- 
er at Heilsburg and Stuttgart, the 
next highest being the Zeesen sta- 
tions in Berlin. When Hitler speaks 
in the Kroll Opera House his voice 
is heard in the United States before 
it reaches some of his audience in 
the theater; for the sound of his 
voice travels but one thousand feet 
a second, whereas short waves have 
a speed of 186,000 miles a second. 
No Russian may purchase a license 
or buy a radio receiving-set in Hit- 
ler’s domain. The number of-sets 
in Germany is estimated to be more 
than five millions. 

Not all of the German broadcast- 
ing is political. When the Hinden- 
burg flew to this country, it became 
the occasion for jubilation over the 
nation’s initiative and superiority in 
science. There are juvenile programs 
and theatrical sketches for native 
consumption, and Hitler is driven 
tandem with Mozart on excellent 
widespread musical programs. The 
immense rearmament program has 
never been a secret, but a subject of 
brag. As long ago as May 2, 1935, 
Sir Austen Chamberlain said in 
Parliament: ‘We are assured in the 
speeches which are made to be heard 
outside Germany, that Germany’s 
only desire is to be in a position to 
defend herself.” Bitterly skeptical 
of this, he reminded the House that 
for more than six months Winston 
Churchill had been warning the na- 
tion on that score, and urging it to 
keep step in airplanes and armed 
effectives. 

Britain broadcasts only in Eng- 
lish, and so Germans did not know 
of Mr. Churchill’s championship of 
Edward VIII against Premier Stan- 
ley Baldwin; neither from their 
newspapers nor from their radio did 
they hear of the crisis in London un- 
til the very eve of the abdication, 
and then from the air. 

In one of the speeches which are 
made to be heard outside Germany, 
Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, minister of 
economics and president of the 
Reichsbank, warned Britain bluntly 
that if an explosion were to be avert- 
ed, Germany must have colonies. He 
gave statistics to show that his 
country, which before the World 
War had a colonial empire of more 
than a million square miles and now 
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has none, is the most thickly popu- 
lated country in the world save 
Japan: 140.2 to the square kilo- 
meter to Japan’s 146.4; whereas, 
counting colonies, Great Britain has 
only 15.3, the United States 16.7, 
France, 8.6, and Russia}37.8. “Those 
foreign statesmen,” said Dr. Schacht, 
“who seek to bring the European 
problem under the rubric, Here de- 
mocracy, here fascism, completely 
overlook the central problem. Whe- 
ther nations get enough to eat with 
democracy or fascism is not decisive. 
What is decisive is that they get 
enough to eat.” This bit—or bite— 
of Realpolitik was intended for Rus- 
sian as well as English and American 
ears; for it is commonly supposed 
that Hitler has his eye on the 
Ukraine as a good feeding ground 
and spot for colonization. 

Facts about the radio in Soviet 
Russia are hard to obtain, but it 
may be accepted that the country 
has some eighty stations, including 
one in Leningrad and two in Mos- 
cow, which are the most powerful; 
and that there are more than a mil- 
lion receiving sets, with loud speak- 
ers in hundreds of public places. For 
years the broadcasting of “news” 
and frankly communistic opinion in 
the languages of neighboring na- 
tions has aroused angry criticism 
on the ground that it imperiled the 
neighbors’ governmental existence. 
It has been a subject of irate dis- 
cussion in the British Parliament al- 
most as often as the German broad- 
casts. Several years ago Poland, one 
of the buffer states between Ger- 
many and Russia, built a powerful 
station with the avowed purpose of 
“jamming” this propaganda, and 
Germany followed suit. Russia, 
however, has maintained innocently 
that these broadcasts in other lan- 
guages were meant merely for resi- 
dent mihorities. It was just for 
these, then, that the broadcasters 
entered earnest denial that Russia 
was supporting a communist re- 
bellion in China, and had abetted 
recently the kidnaping of a power- 
ful general! 

Germany’s anti-communist entente 
with Japan precipitated a crisis in 
the Mikado’s cabinet. It has been 
complained that the only broadcasts 
we hear in this country from Spain 
are by the left-wing loyalists. Vati- 
can authorities revealed not long 
since that a world-wide anti-com- 
munist campaign had been under- 
taken by the Catholic church, and in 
this undoubtedly the radio station in 
Vatican City will be freely employed. 


John F. Royal, returning from a 
European trip for the National 
Broadcasting Company, pronounced 
the Pope ‘the best-posted ruler in 
the world on radio”. 

From the first, radio has been em- 
ployed for chauvinistic purposes. 
After Marconi transmitted signals 
from ship to shore, wireless was rec- 
ognized as of military value at sea. 
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Back in 1897 the Italian navy was 
equipped with it; two years later the 
British admiralty established sets 
on shore stations and on thirty-two 
ships; then a French gunboat was 
so supplied. Nationalist drives played 
a large part in developing the dis- 
covery. At one point the United 
States navy interfered with certain 
negotiations for fear Great Britain 
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Top picture shows Germans listen- 
ing: to Hitler. Middle, Italians 
listening to Mussolini. Bottom, 
Russians listening to Stalin. 
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would establish a world monopoly; 
the sharp dispute between the United 
States, Japan, and Britain about the 
control of radio in backward China 
illustrated the importance attached 
to it as an instrument of government 
and of trade. It was not until 1900 
that the Germans opened their first 
commercial station, for the transmis- 
sion of messages and in particular 
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All three pictures show Russian radio 

listeners. Top, sailors at Leningrad. 

Middle, Cotton pickers. Bottom, col- 
lective farmers of the Volga 


for the encouragement of foreign 
commerce. 

A subsidiary of the British Mar- 
coni Company was formed in the 
United States in 1899, but it was not 
until twenty years later that the Gen- 


eral Electric Company instigated the 
Radio Corporation of America, in an 
attempt to stabilize the industry, 
which had been through a boom and 
bust owing to over-eagerness to ex- 
ploit the novelty. Now, with an es- 
timated audience of eighty-four mil- 
lions, we can receive broadcasts from 
fifty-nine countries. 

The International Broadcasting 
Union was formed in 1925 to allot 
broadcasting frequencies among 
these clamorous countries, and has 
thirty-four active members, with six- 
teen associates, this country among 
them. Its announced purpose is to 
become “an efficient instrument of 
peace and good will among all the 
peoples of the world”. 

International conferences on tele- 
communication have done little, as 
O. W. Riegel shows in his well-doc- 
umented book, ‘Mobilizing for 
Chaos”, to promote international 
harmony. After the Madrid conven- 
tion in 1934, Soviet Russia formally 
reserved the right to use a dozen ra- 
dio channels not provided for her in 
the radio regulations. China, Hun- 
gary, Japan, Poland, and Rumania 
followed suit, at least so far as Rus- 
sia was concerned. Nor need we 
boast that in this country, where we 


_ have greater freedom of the air than 


in any other, we have escaped criti- 
cism. Graham Spry, chairman of the 
Canadian Radio League, avers that 
broadcast groups in the United 
States are propagandizing against the 
public ownership trend in Canada. 

Yet American radio officials with 
whom I have talked have been earn- 
est in recognizing their responsibil- 
ity in the field of foreign relations. 
One chain advertises that it seeks “to 
improve international understanding 
and friendship by arranging for the 
exchange of cultural and entertain- 
ment programs and by making it pos- 
sible for the leaders of the various 
countries in all fields to be heard in- 
ternationally.” And on the coat of 
arms of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation is the legend: “Nation 
shall speak peace unto nation.” 

A concert at Strassburg, I venture 
to suspect, speaks more peace over 
the air than a dozen orations. Music 
has an international tongue; and 
some of the most praiseworthy—as 
well as interesting—programs inter- 
changed widely between nations have 
incorporated their folk songs. Ap- 
proaching the consciousness through 
the ear and not the eye, the radio 
crosses a lower threshold to emo- 
tional response than can the printed 
word. The broadcast touches a more 
sensitive nerve ganglion. Surely we 
would be more difficult to regiment 
into national hysteria against any 
nation with whose culture, history, 
and music we were familiar. 
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JAP) 


by James G. Wingo 


IN THE PHILIPPINES 


The Japanese invasion of the Philippines 


is more of an actuality than a threat, in 


their prosperous Mindanao colony of Davao 


ELL UNDER WAY is the peaceful 
penetration of the Philippines 
by Japanese. Davao province is al- 
ready much more Japanese than is 


Manchukuo. Even Filipinos dub it_ 


“Davaokuo”. Its capital is a typical 
Japanese progressive town of gaudy 
_ bazaars, novelty shops, photo stu- 

dios, refreshment parlors, restau- 
rants, and barber shops. 

The number of Japanese in Davao 
has been variously estimated from 
20,000 to 30,000, out of a population 
of 130,000. Non-Nipponese inhabit- 
ants are mostly uncivilized Bagobos, 
who are under the thumb of the late 
invaders. 

The United States flag still flies 
over the 7,091 islands which Ameri- 
cans at the turn of the century 
.made the Far Eastern outpost of 
their commerce and civilization, and 
the immigration law is stringent. 
But flag and law may just as well 
not exist, for the Japanese move in- 
to the Philippines in large numbers. 
Sometimes the immigration officers 
catch them sneaking in, and the 
Japanese allow themselves to be 
sent back without hard feelings. 
They can afford to be patient. 

Authorities at Manila seem afraid 
to do something about the steady 
flow of short, strong, shrewd, sound 
yellow men. The Filipinos them- 
selves frankly admit that they can 
not afford to make any unfriendly 
gesture toward their powerful neigh- 
bors. “Tomorrow they will be our 
masters,” they say matter-of-factly. 

Most Filipinos still hope that the 
United States will not leave them at 
the mercy of Japan. They believe 
that somehow America, in her in- 
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finite wisdom, will find a way to keep 
the enemy at a safe distance. But 
farsighted Filipinos already are pre- 
paring for the coming era, learning 
to read and write Japanese and af- 
fecting an inordinate interest in 
Japanese culture. After the islands’ 
long agitation for self-determination, 
resulting in an Act of Congress pro- 
viding for complete independence on 
July 4, 1946, many Filipinos no long- 
er envision their land as ever being 
independent. 

One can not blame them much for 
their fatalistic attitude. Unable to 
alter the circumstances of geography, 
they have to make the best of the 
Japanese menace. Filipino Japano- 
philes are even proud that they “will 
soon be citizens of the most power- 
ful empire in the Orient.” 

Filipinos are mostly brown Ma- 
layans. Although the Japanese have 
not intermarried with them to a 
great extent, the Japanophiles’ pre- 
dict that the two races eventually 
will blend. Chinese have intermar- 
ried with Filipinos for four centuries. 

The region selected by the smart 
Japanese for their initial colony is 
the southeastern part of Mindanao, 
richest section of a country extra- 
ordinarily rich in natural resources. 
Davao is free from typhoons and en- 
dowed with springlike weather all 
the year round. Its soil is fertile and 
its mountains are covered with for- 
ests of hardwood. Philippine ma- 
hogany, known the world over, 
comes in quantities from this re- 
gion. On rolling hills grows grass 
upon which hundreds of thousands 
of cattle can fatten. Mineral wealth 
is abundant, and fish are plentiful. 


Japanese are now growing the 
best kind of hemp, ‘Manila hemp”, 
which received the highest praise in 
“Moby Dick” and was the magic 
word that first attracted American 
ships to the Philippines. In a few 
years the Japanese have come to 
dominate the great Philippine hemp 
industry. 

The Japanese also raise coconuts. 
They not only grow them and make 
coconut oil, but they also run fac- 
tories where they manufacture the 
shredded stuff used by cake and 
candy makers all over the world. 
They grow rubber trees, and the rub- 
ber they gather is used in a Japanese 
rubber-shoe factory in Manila. 

In Davao"the Japanese run a prac- 
tically independent state. They have 
their own experimental stations, 
banks, schools, social centers and 
hospitals, all supervised by men pre- 
sumably sent over by the Tokyo 
government. If it is known in Manila 
that you are going to visit “‘Davao- 
kuo”, friends will jokingly urge you 
to make a call at the Japanese con- 
sulate to have your passport visaed. 
Even President Manuel Luis Quezon 
feels it necessary to notify the 
Japanese consul-general at Manila 
and the Japanese consul at Davao 
when he makes an inspection trip. 

Although the law prohibits the 
holding of land by aliens, Japanese 
have acquired 170,000 acres of 
agricultural land in Davao and many 
more acres of forest land, thanks to 
crooked officials, crooked lawyers, 
and ignorant natives. Japanese men 
“marry” Bagobos, who can acquire 
land lawfully for them. When their 
parcels are improved they call for 
their Japanese wives in the old 
country. The native “wives” disap- 
pear, die, or become servants to the 
ladies from Nippon. 

With the connivance of crooked 
lawyers and greedy citizens, Japa- 
nese also obtain large parcels of land 
through dummies. For the use of 
their names these dummies usually 
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get 10 percent of the yearly produce. 
Little Japanese farmers, who can 
not afford to bribe slick Filipino 
lawyers, act as sub-lessees for porky 
Christian Filipinos, who by means 
of political influence have stolen 
large areas from the _ uncivilized, 
ignorant, helpless Bagobos, the re- 
gion’s aborigines, with the unwitting 
aid of the homestead law. Even the 
commonest Japanese worker is law- 
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conscious. He does no business un- 
less it is put down on paper and at- 
tested by notaries public. 

When the Philippine department 
of agriculture and commerce, after 
years of lethargy, began sending in- 
vestigators to Davao, the Japanese, 
Bagobos, and selfish Christians re- 
sented their visit. Naturally, the 
Christians did not want the ad- 
vantageous arrangement they had 





Agriculture is still conducted on 
a primitive scale, as the buffalo 
plow suggests. Below, machine for 
stripping hemp operated by a Jap- 
anese plantation located in Davao 


with the foreigners disturbed. These 
nominal landlords sided with the 
Japanese, explaining that they were 
good neighbors and excellent work- 
ers, indispensable in a growing 
country. 

The Bagobos had been receiving 
such fair treatment from the friend- 
ly Japanese, so much unlike their 
cruel Christian countrymen, that 
they were willing to lay down their 
lives for their benevolent masters. 
The Japanese have trained the wild 
Bagobos in agricultural work. 

Under the auspices of the Davao 
Japanese Association the Japanese 
held mass-meetings. Amid shouts 
of “Banzai”, speakers told their 
compatriots to sit tight. “The gov- 
ernment can not take your property 
away!” they exclaimed. ‘You have 
spent money, time, and sweat on it. 
You have a contract. Will the Phi- 
lippine government regard that 
sacred thing as mere scrap of paper? 
Certainly the government has known 
all along about the leases and sub- 
leases to us. Why at this late date 
should it attempt to rule them il- 
legal?” 

Late in 1935 the secretary of the 
department of agriculture and com- 
merce could no longer stand the jibes 
of the press for his failure to cancel 
the illegal Japanese leases. He was 
about ready to give in to the de- 
mands, and cancel several thousand 
leases, when the newly inaugurated 
President Quezon ordered him to 
take no action. 

So surprising was the attitude of 
the swank, swart, small, dictatorial 
president, who had been showing 
strong-man tactics in the eradication 
of bandits in his home province, that 
even at the height of his popularity 
he was described by some of his 
countrymen as having “cold feet’. 
Fact was that President Quezon 
showed prudence. He knew that he 
could not drive the Japanese away, 
nor scare them like mountain ban- 
dits. Defiant, the Japanese an- 
nounced that they were ready to 
raise a huge defense fund, sent a 
700-word telegram to Tokyo, and 
then exclaimed: ‘We will never get 
out of our land! There will be trou- 
ble if anybody should try to drive 
us.” 

The Philippine Constabulary was 
not unaware that the Japanese were 
well armed. Even outsiders knew 
that Japanese smuggling of arms 
had been going on for a long time. 
Everybody agreed that no Philippine 
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army could oust 20,000 Japanese 
ready to die for their land. 

Early last spring, when the hulla- 
baloo in Davao had subsided, Presi- 
dent Quezon ostentatiously went 
south to confer with the Japanese. 
Warned Yoshizo Furukawa, owner 
of Davao’s largest plantation: ‘The 
Davao question should be left alone.” 
Promptly the Tokyo foreign-office 
spokesman expressed the hope that 
the Philippine government would 
recognize and respect vested inter- 
ests, since 1,000 Japanese had died 
in Davao “attempting to develop the 
country and fighting the savage ab- 
origines”, and millions of yen had 
been invested there. 

Quezon found corporations and 
individuals owning land parcels 
larger than 2,500 acres, the lawful 
limit. Where Harvey Firestone and 
other American rubber barons had 
been unable to establish a caout- 
chouc kingdom under the American 
flag because of the restriction stub- 
bornly imposed by nationalistic 
Filipino lawmakers, the Japanese 
are quietly having their own way. 
Quezon’s party let it be known 
that the Japanese would be offered 
$20,000,000 for land improvements. 
That trial balloon was promptly 
punctured by the Japanese, who an- 
nounced that their land was not for 
sale at any price. 

After’ feasts, speeches, and in- 
spections, Quezon left Davao with- 
out announcing any solution. What- 
ever will be his final solution, his 
compatriots believe it will not be 
expulsion of the Japanese. Possibly 
it will be legislation validating ex- 
isting leases of land, prohibiting 
new ones. 

The Tokyo government has been 
subsidizing Japanese steamship lines 
which go out of their way to Minda- 
nao. The number of Japanese ships 
trading at the port of Davao is 98, 
compared with 4 American vessels 
and 31 British. Fares for Japanese 
between Japan and her mandated 
islands are ridiculously low, but be- 
tween the last mandated island and 
Mindanao they are still lower by 
half. With Brazil making drastic 
restrictions on Japanese immigra- 
tion, more and more adventurous 
Nipponese will take advantage of 
these low fares and emigrate to the 
Philippines. 

Japanese look ahead. They know 
that Davao is only an initial colony. 
They see greater things in the fu- 
ture. With the Philippines under 


Headquarters of the Japanese Asso- 
ciation of Davao, chief center of 
the Japanese colony. To the right, 
a market scene, showing Japanese 
and native shoppers out-of-doors 
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their domination, they would com- 
mand the coast of Asia and the route 
to the Indian Ocean (the route to 
India) and bring themselves much 
nearer to the Dutch East Indies. 
Then indeed they would have a real 
island empire, with sure markets 
for their products, sure outlets for 
their surplus population, sure sources 
of raw materials. 

The Philippines alone would fur- 
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nish all the sugar, coconut oil, 
cordage, and chromium that Japan 
might need. The Philippines are 
now shipping monthly almost $2,- 
000,000 worth of newly mined gold 
to the United States. Japan could 
use that gold. 

Davao is a comparatively small 
Japanese colony, but its possibilities 
are tremendous. That is the sig- 
nificance of ““Davaokuo”,. 
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The voters declared their preference 
in November, but the election was not 
official until January 6. Why continue 
an obsolete system which under certain 
conditions may cause real trouble? 


IN THE legal and technical sense, the vote for Presi- 
dent occurred not in November but rather in De- 
cember, at forty-eight places. On the date duly pre- 
scribed, members of the Electoral College met at the 
capitals of their respective states, They cast their 
votes for a President. Separately, also, they voted 
for a Vice-President. The election was not completed, 
however, until the votes cast in these widely scattered 
places had been assembled at Washington and can- 
vassedeby Congress. 

This final transaction took place on Wednesday, 
January 6. It was finished at half past one, barely 
thirty minutes before President Roosevelt delivered 
his annual message. The result of the election was 
announced by Vice-President Garner, in his capacity 
as presiding officer of the Senate. It was found that 
523 electoral votes had been cast for President Roose- 
velt and Vice-President Garner, and 8 votes for Gov- 
ernor Landon and Colonel Knox. 

As the 48 sealed envelopes were opened and the 
reports contained therein were made known, there 
were no surprises whatsoever. All the Electors had 
respected the intentions of the voters. As a surviv- 
ing piece of machinery, therefore, the Electoral Col- 
lege in the present case has brought us no confusion 
or harm. And this, of course, is fortunate. Yet it 
does not prove that a less round-about way to elect 
the President is not seriously to be desired. 

Legally, each Elector was at liberty to vote for 
any citizen, man or woman, born in the United States 
and 35 years old, not otherwise disqualified. Morally, 
in Maine and Vermont the Electors were obliged to 
vote for Governor Landon, and in the other 46 states 
they were under definite pledge to vote for President 
Roosevelt. But if the President had been the victim 
of a fatal automobile accident—duly reported 
throughout the country—just before the Electors 
were legally obliged to meet and elect a President, 
what could they have done? It is clear enough that 
the Vice-President would at once have assumed the 
higher office, holding it until January 20. It is plain, 
also, that the Electors in 46 states would have been 
under obligation to cast their ballots for Mr. Garner 
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as Vice-President for the four years that are to end 
on January 20, 1941. 

In the case of the presidential office, would Electors 
have fallen back upon their long-unused legal author- 
ity? Would they have scattered their votes accord- 
ing to their personal preferences? Would a majority 
of them have decided to promote Mr. Garner to the 
higher office? Would they have preferred to vote 
for Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt as the best surviving rep- 
resentative of the New Deal administration? Or 
would they have voted for Mr. Hull, as the foremost 
member of the Cabinet and eminently qualified? 
Might the scattering of Electoral votes, as afterwards 
disclosed in the official count of January 6, have re- 
sulted in throwing the election of a President into the 
new House of Representatives? 

Too firmly fixed in the public mind to be shaken is 
the impression that Mr. Roosevelt was actually elect- 
ed on November 3 by verdict at the polls. It would 
accord with this general feeling that the Vice-Presi- 
dent, also elected on November 3, should become 
President for the full term, in case of the death of 
the President-elect at any time after the November 
decision. 

Technically these things might turn upon a bewil- 
dering number of uncertainties. One date after an- 
other date supplies an arbitrary, extra hurdle to be 
cleared. In case of a fatality that might have oc- 
curred on January 21, the Presidency would of course 
devolve upon Vice-President Garner for the full term 
of four years, lacking one day. But what of a pos- 
sible fatality two days earlier, on January 19? Mr. 
Garner would in that case have become President for 
one day. He had been officially informed on January 
6 that he was chosen to be Vice-President for four 
years fror: mid-day of the 20th. How would the 
Presidential office be filled? 'The man in the street, 
of course, would say that Mr. Garner should serve 
for the full term, regardless of this technicality. 
And who would care to dispute so sensible a view? 

In 1872 so-called. Liberal Republicans, opposing 
the nomination of President Grant for a second term, 
held a convention and nominated the famous New 
York editor, Horace Greeley. The Democratic con- 
vention. accepted Greeley, indorsing the Liberal Re- 
publican platform as well as its ticket. The lingering 
and fatal illness of his wife kept Greeley at home dur- 
ing most of the campaign. The political tide turned 
against him, and at the polls in November he re- 
ceived 2,834,125 votes as against 3,597,132 for Grant. 
Greeley carried six states, all south of Pennsylvania, 
with 66 electoral votes (results in two other states 
being in dispute), while Grant had 286 electors. 
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There would have been a larger electoral vote for 
Greeley if Congress, in canvassing the returns, had 
not rejected the Greeley electors from Louisiana and 
Arkansas, and also three electoral votes that had been 
cast in Georgia. 

Greeley, meanwhile, had died on November 29. 
When the electoral vote was canvassed it was found 
that the 63 votes that would have been cast for 
Greeley were scattered as follows: 42 for Thomas 
A. Hendricks of Indiana, 18 for B. Gratz Brown, 2 for a 
now forgotten Jenkins, and 1 for David Davis. Brown 
had run for Vice-President on the Greeley ticket. 
David Davis was an old Illinois Republican, later a 
member of the United States Supreme Court. 

If President Grant had died in late November in- 
stead of Greeley, what result would have come out 
of the confusion? Many things might have hap- 
pened, such as an emergency call for a national Re- 


publican convention. But would the Electors, chosen 


in the first week of November to vote for Grant, have 
taken orders from a new convention, called to act in 
early December? The complications are so various 
that a large book could be written about them. For 
our part, we should like to be absolved from having 
to discuss this question, with its many absurdities, in 
the years to come. Why not settle it now, in spite of 
some reluctance on the part of politicians in the 
smaller states? 

This subject has a tendency to grow tedious; and 
perhaps we should apologize to our readers. But in 
all seriousness we believe that the President ought 
to be conclusively elected in the first week of Novem- 
ber. We do not think that the result should await 
secondary action, through an obsolete piece of ma- 
chinery, on some date in December, with the final 
report not legally available until the new Congress 
makes the count after it meets on January 3. 

Senator Norris comes back to Washington with a 
full new term ahead of him. He has taken the lead 
in bringing about a sweeping change in the govern- 
ment of his own state of Nebraska. The state Sen- 
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Weeks after the elec- 
tion the Vice President 


learns officially that 
the votes of the Penn- 
sylvania electors will 
be in the Democratic 
column when the final 


results are announced 
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ate is abolished—or perhaps it would be more accu- 
rate to say that a single law-making group of 43 rep- 
resentatives takes the place of both former houses. 
At the present time nothing but sheer inertia would 
seem to stand in the way of the adoption of a simple 
and direct plan for making the November election of 
a President as conclusive a fact as the election on 
the same day of the Governor of any one of our states. 

Let no one suppose that the exact form of a sub- 
stitute system could be agreed upon without some 
rather wide differences of opinion. But for such dif- 
ferences the Electoral College would have been abol- 
ished long ago. Yet the present time seems auspi- 
cious. If Congress, under the lead of Senator Nor- 
ris, could agree upon a plan, the states might be dis- 
posed to ratify it without much delay. Many legis- 
latures are in session. Why not submit a proposed 
amendment ? 

It is true enough that in this magazine we have with 
some frequency advocated a longer term for mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, and we think 
the reasons for such a change are important. But 
we are aware that the country is almost painfully 
conservative about retaining certain outgrown forms 
and practices. It took forty years of discussion to 
eliminate the so-called “lame-duck” session of Con- 
gress. It may take twenty years more to give mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives terms co-equal 
with those of the Senators. 

As for lengthening the presidential term, the sub- 
ject has been discussed for more than a century. 
From Andrew Jackson to Grover Cleveland and 
William Jennings Bryan, Democratic leaders advo- 
cated the single term for reasons that they expressed 
with great force. Nor did thinking on this subject 
in Democratic circles cease in Mr. Bryan’s political 
period. If we prefer the single term, it is not because 
of objections to a particular incumbent of the execu- 
tive office. We should have had no objection in the 
case of Franklin D. Roosevelt to a six-year term or 


even an eight-year term. 
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s TEACHING the 
RETAIL 
ART 


E ARE APT to associate progres- 
Win education with small towns, 
Gothic architecture, and graceful 
elm trees. But the latest advance in 
training youth for a successful life 
is going forward in that most im- 
probable of places, New York City’s 
busy Forty-Second Street. 

On this street stands the Central 
School of Business and Arts, a regu- 
lar senior vocational high school un- 
der the supervision of New York’s 
Board of Education, which offers 
free courses both undergraduate and 
graduate to any who can qualify. 
Central High is, indeed, built in the 
Tudor Gothic style of architecture, 
and it has a courtyard; but here the 
likeness to the usual campus ends. 
The yard faces Forty-Second Street, 
the city’s principal crosstown thor- 
oughfare. Beside the school towers 
the News Building, one of New 
York’s most modern skyscrapers. 

And just inside the entrance to the 
school is the thoroughly untradition- 
al advance in education, a complete 
small retail store. 

The store is not a codperative sell- 
ing books, stationery, banners, and 
pillows such as may be found in al- 
most any college. When it opened 
last May it was a haberdashery store. 
After that it carried women’s ready- 
to-wear, and followed with station- 
ery. During the Christmas season it 
was a gift store. Its schedule for 
the future calls for conversion suc- 
cessively into a shoe store, a small 
department store, a sporting goods 
shop, a candy store, and so on. Work- 
ing in the store, students get a 
thorough training in actual retail 
problems to supplement their class- 
room work. 

Customers of the store are the 
8,000 students of the school, among 
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whom are a large number of adults 
taking night courses. About 150 stu- 
dents, in three divisions, are now 
taking the retailing course. Already 
more than $20,000 of business has 
been done, and sales on some days 
have exceeded $500. 

The store must pay its own light 
bill, insurance, and $45 a week rent. 
The rent money and any profits over 
it go to a carfare fund for needy 
students. At the end of each six- 
weeks cycle, when the store is to be 
converted to sell another type of 
merchandise, goods are cleared by 
mark-down or returned to the ven- 
dors when that is possible. Students 
are asked not to bring in customers 
from “off the street’. Competition 
with merchants in the neighborhood 
is not desired. Since the students 
come from all over the metropoli- 
tan area, the sales of their school 
store have a negligible influence on 
any one merchant. 

When a new store is set up in the 
school, each student studies the op- 
portunity for establishing such a 
store in a selected part of the city. 
He studies the neighborhood as- 
signed to him and picks out a loca- 
tion. He counts the number of peo- 
ple passing and finds whether they 
are adequately served or not by ex- 
isting stores. He ascertains the rent 
and figures whether profits could 
cover this and other running ex- 
penses. He makes his report to the 
class and must defend his choice 
against their criticisms. A study is 
made of the stocks carried by actual 
small stores of the sort it is planned 
to establish. From these reports the 
value of the merchandise needed is 
determined and what sort of items 
should be featured. 

Window displays are designed and 





IN THIS SCHOOL THE STUDENTS LEARN TO BUY 


set up by some students, criticised 
and revised by others. Deliberate 
jokers are put in the windows to see 
whether students notice them. In 
one window, for example, the card 
displaying Phoenix hosiery is mis- 
spelled “Pheonix”, while a similar 
card in the same window is spelled 
correctly. In another window a dark- 
colored fountain-pen set is put in a 
shadow while a light-colored set is 


put in the full light. Their positions ~ 


should be reversed. Students are 
equally free in their criticism of 
window displays supplied by manu- 
facturers whose goods they are sell- 
ing. 

How to handle customers, how to 
ascertain and fill their wants, can 
only be learned by trying. The stu- 
dents cope with the uncertainties of 
a girl who wants to give her father 
a necktie for Christmas. Is the $1.50 
tie only a little better than the 50- 
cent tie? How would three 50-cent 
ties do for a present? They were 
startled by a customer who bought a 
ready-to-wear dress and went into 
trills of enthusiasm over it. She 
started to pay $12 for it and to take 
her prize home. When she found that 
the price was $3.95 she became in- 
Cignant and the sale was off. In such 
actual episodes the subtleties of 
retailing become apparent to the 
classes. 

People actually in retailing have 
enrolled for the evening courses: 
store keepers, employees, and pros- 
pective store owners. The younger 
students have gone out and got part- 
time jobs in stores, to build up their 
experience while they are learning. 
The demand for graduates of this 
course already exceeds the supply 
and the course cannot provide for all 
those who want to enter it. 
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EVEN LEARN HOW TO WRAP 


The originator of this new voca- 
tional course is Jacques Rosenblum, 
who has taught salesmanship in New 
York public schools for 20 years. He 
has been enthusiastically backed by 
Alexander Massell, principal of the 
Central School, who in turn gives 
credit for the venture to the Board 
of Education, which in collaboration 
with WPA appropriated $25,000 to 
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GOOD MERCHANDISE AND PROPERLY DISPLAY IT IN THIS LABORATORY 


set up the store program in proper 
fashion. To Rosenblum and Massell 
the store course is still in the ex- 
perimental stage. They look forward 
to giving special courses in selling 
certain types of articles, to fit stu- 
dents to become department man- 
agers. They are planning to install 
a testing laboratory, such as is run 
by R. H. Macy & Co., that students 
may learn to judge the real value of 
goods offered to them for resale to 
the public. 

The pioneering job done by Mr. 
Massell’s school in this vocational 
field is in preparation for the wide- 
spread establishment of such courses 
in the near future. Last June Con- 
gress passed the George-Deen Act, 
which provides from $1,200,000 to 
$2,000,000 annually for five years to 
support the training of students in 
the distributive trades. The subsidy 
will begin in July, 1937. For nearly 
twenty years the federal government 
has given money for vocational 
training, but the money has gone for 
agricultural and industrial studies. 
The new act provides for the retail 
trades for the first time. States must 
match the federal subsidy, dollar 
for dollar. 

The need for much more educa- 
tional work in the retail field has 
long been apparent. There are 1,- 
640,000 independent store owners in 
the United States, who do nearly 
two-thirds of the retail volume. Be- 
tween seven and eight million people 
are employed in some form of retail 
selling. It is one of the largest dis- 
tinct occupational groups in the coun- 
try. But the casualties in this group 
are terrific. It is estimated that near- 
ly 30 per cent each year are new 
proprietors. One authority said that 
over 75 per cent of the failures 


among small stores could be pre- 
vented if the owners were aware of 
only some of the elementary busi- 
ness practices. 

Education such as is now to be of- 
fered on a broad scale, and which is 
being so vigorously pioneered at Cen- 
tral High, may provide a large part 
of the answer to the controversy con- 
cerning the chain versus the inde- 
pendent store. It may be true that 
the small retailer is incompetent, but 
despite it he continues to exist. His 
very existence under such unequal 
conditions is proof that there is eco- 
nomic justification for the small 
store 

Just because small independent 
stores have a place in the scheme of 
things is no reason, however, why 
they should be badly run. The cost 
of inefficiency is paid ultimately by 
the public, in high prices and poor 
service. The cost is first paid by the 
loss of carefully saved small capital 
by many a man or woman who 
dreamed of a small store but who 
did not know how to make that 
dream stay true. It is also paid by 
the manufacturer, in bad debts and 
high selling expenses. 

Through this experiment and the 
widespread application of it which 
may soon be expected, the problem 
of chain store against independent 
and the general problem of the high 
cost of distribution may be brought 
closer to solution. It is not only a 
characteristic American hope, but an 
established American fact, that the 
intelligent training of special skills 
ultimately brings more suitable 
goods to more people at lower price, 
and that those who accomplish this 
progress get paid more for their 
work than they got for the same 
work before. 
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OMER MARTIN, president of the 
International Union, Automobile 
Workers of America, and once a Bap- 
tist minister in Leeds, Missouri, is 
the man whom General Motors would 
like to forget—but cannot. Martin 
serves as the spearhead of the attack 
which the John L. Lewis Committee 
for Industrial Organization is direct- 
ing against the corporation. 

Martin, who represents as different 
a type of leader in the labor ranks as 
Norman Thomas does in the Socialist 
party, is a college man who has, be- 
cause of his own struggles to gain a 
livelihood, made himself intimately 
acquainted both with the problems 
of the automobile worker and with 
the aims of the union movement. 
Born August 16, 1902, the son of a 
school teacher, Martin soon was 
made aware of labor difficulties. His 
early childhood, spent near Marion, 
Illinois, gave him the memories he 
now has of the strikes of the coal 
miners in that district. 

When he was nineteen years old, 
Martin entered the ministry of the 
Baptist church. Later he attended 
William Jewell College at Liberty, 
Missouri, from which he was gradu- 
ated in 1928. During the period of 
his education Martin distinguished 
himself in track events, winning 
several college championships in the 
broad jump. In 1924 and 1925 he 
was national A. A. U, champion in 
the hop, skip, and jump. 

But after graduation Martin de- 
voted full time to the ministry and 
became the pastor of a Baptist 
church in Leeds. His sermons, ex- 
pressing the character and sympa- 
thies of the man himself, sought out 
the problems of the Kansas City 
automobile workers. Objection, how- 
ever, was raised to the tenor of his 
sermons by the deacons of the church, 
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~ Homer Martin 
broad jumper - preacher -labor organizer 


although automobile workers formed 
a substantial part of the congrega- 
tion; and Martin eventually left his 
pulpit to work in the General Motors 
Chevrolet plant in Kansas City. 

There he found his college athletic 
training an excellent preparation for 
the strenuous routine of the automo- 
bile assembly-line. Nevertheless, he 
felt the strain of the constant labor, 
and often, he recalls, came to his 
home at night hoping only for enough 
rest to enable him to get through 
another day. 

Associating himself early with 
union activities, he was presently 
elected president of the Kansas City 
local branch of a union affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. 
In that capacity he first gained the 
attention of labor observers during 
proceedings of the Automobile Labor 
Board, created by President Roose- 
velt to settle the threatened auto- 
mobile strike of 1934. 

With the welding of the various 
federal labor unions into a single 
affiliate of the American Federation 
of Labor, Martin was appointed a 
vice-president by William Green, 
head of the main organization. But 
Green also appointed, over protests 
of the rank and file of automobile 
workers, one Francis J. Dillon as 
president of the new international. 
And Martin, along with Ed Hall, a 
fellow vice-president, found himself 
almost immediately at odds with 





Homer Martin with John Brophy, director of the C.1.0., and John L. Lewis 
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Dillon. The Detroit headquarters of 
the union was split into two factions. 

Dillon, frequently asserting him- 
self by the expression, “By God, I’ll 
run this,” issued instructions to his 
opponents to get out of Detroit and 
stay out. But Dillon’s orders were 
disregarded ; his attitude, broadening 
the labor schism, fostered the growth 
of a group of independent unions, 
some of them even going on to ex- 
ceed the membership of the parent 
A. F. of L. international. 

Martin, of course, enjoyed the con- 
fidence of the leaders of the inde- 
pendent unions, such as Richard T. 
Frankensteen, then president of the 
Automotive Industrial Workers’ As- 
sociation, Matthew Smith, general 
secretary of the Mechanics’ Educa- 
tional Society of America, and Arthur 
E. Greer, chairman of the Associated 
Automobile Workers of America. 
Frankensteen, who, like Martin, is 
a college man, an honor graduate of 
the University of Dayton and a foot- 
ball star in his time, is now Detroit 
organization director of the union 
which Martin heads. He, too, is a 
product of the automobile assembly- 
line, having come there first during 
his summer vacations from school. 

The first outright warfare between 
the independents and the A. F. of L. 
union came in 1936, when the inde- 
pendents united in carrying on a 
strike against a motor products plant 
—with the active opposition of Dil- 
lon. The A. F. of L. union head 
arranged for an escort of mounted 
police, motorcycle patrolmen, .and 
police scout cars, and directed a force 
of A. F. of L. members to march 
back to work at the plant. ‘Dillon’s 
Big Parade’, as the move is known 
locally, failed when, with a thousand 
independent union members circling 
the factory in a picket line, the man- 
agement of the plant refused the 
paraders entry. They were told to 
make application for reémployment 
at the employment office. 

With such a setback, Dillon’s organ- 
izations lost ground rapidly. Martin, 
seizing his opportunity, lashed out 
with renewed vigor against Dillon’s 
policies. The man who had been 
known, because of his college athletic 
career and his former ministerial 
position, as the “Leaping Parson’, 
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now became the “Fighting Pastor”. 

This open break marked the en- 
trance to the scene of the newly 
founded Committee for Industrial 
Organization. The aim of the Lewis 
faction was to organize the automo- 
bile workers into one big union, along 
industrial lines, instead of into small, 
separate craft unions of the A. F. of 
L. type. Working in this direction, 
it sent Adolph S. Germer to the in- 
dependents as a C. I. O. strategist. 

Germer was an important factor in 
harmonizing the efforts of the inde- 
pendent unions, and in building up a 
friendly relationship between the in- 
dependent union leaders—Franken- 
steen, Greer, and others, and Martin, 
Hall, Mortimer Wyndham—another 
vice-president of the A. F. of L. 
group, and George F., Addes, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Martin, continuing 
his attack on Dillon, was rewarded 
with the latter’s office, the presiden- 
cy of the union, at the annual meet- 
ing in South Bend, Ind., last spring. 

One of the prime objections of the 
independent unions to the old A. F. 
of L. setup was that its leaders, 
having done no productive factory 
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The ex-Baptist minister now head of the Automobile Workers Union 


work for years, were not acquainted 
with the problems that progress had 
brought with it. New methods, new 
machines, new conditions, and new 
standards of efficiency had been 
created of which they were only 
theoretically aware. The demand of 
labor was for someone who had been 
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schooled in current conditions by 
work in the factories themselves. 
The workers knew that Martin’s edu- 
*cation had included such an arduous 
course. Hence, the independent 
unions, with a single exception, unit- 
ed under the leadership of Martin. 
Only the Mechanics’ Educational So- 
ciety of America remained outside 
—and that only, as Secretary Smith 
explains, because it did not believe 
that the one organization was broad 
enough to embrace all metal workers. 
Martin, however, looking ahead, 
maintains the open-door policy; and 
the Automobile Workers’ Union is 
at present enjoying its greatest 
growth. 

Its officers claim that they have 
obtained substantial gains in three 
strikes at automotive parts plants 
and that they will make greater 
gains in the General Motors plants. 
Because of the present strike, the 
attention of the American news- 
paper-reading public has converged 
on Martin. His daily press confer- 
ences are attended by some of the 
most capable news-writers in the 
country. Of average height, with 
light-brown hair and gray-blue eyes, 
he faces the barrage of questions 
with a broad smile, In line with 
present trends in labor leaders, he 
speaks smoothly, employing not at 
all the bombast of the old school of 
labor rabble-rousers. 
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His daily press conferences attract some of the country’s best reporters 
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| STRIKE among automotive em- 
ployees of General Motors Cor- 
poration, last month, attracted na- 
tion-wide attention. It represented 
the first move in Labor’s family 
quarrel, between advocates of craft 
and industrial unionism. In addition 
it was a spectacular contest between 
a small group of organized employ- 
ees, using new strategy, and one of 
the country’s industrial giants. Fi- 
nally, it was a strike which affected 
allied industries and threatened to 
slow up the country’s progress to- 
ward industrial normalcy. 

The union demanded abolition of 
piece-work system of pay, a 30-hour 
week and 6-hour day, a minimum 
rate of pay, seniority in hiring-and- 
firing, recognition of itself as sole 
bargaining agency of employees, and 
production speed mutually fixed by 
management and union. 

President Sloan of General Motors 
made his principal statement to em- 
ployees rather than to union offi- 
cials, from which we quote: 

“1. General Motors will not recog- 
nize any union as the sole bargain- 
ing agency for its workers, to the 
exclusion of all others. General 
Motors will continue to recognize 
the representatives of its workers, 
whether union or non-union. 

“2. Work in General Motors plants 
will continue to depend on the abil- 
ity and efficiency of the workers. 
This means that you do not have to 
pay tribute to any one for the right 
to work. 

“3. General Motors will continue 
to pay the highest justifiable wages 
in the future, as it has in the past. 
It believes in high wages. 

“4, General Motors standard 
work-week will continue to be 40 
hours. 

“5. Seniority rights will be ob- 
served under the rules laid down by 
the Automobile Labor Board ap- 
pointed by the President of the 
United States in March, 1934.” 

This automobile strike had fol- 
lowed others, notably in glass fac- 
tories and on the waterfront; and it 
may in turn be followed by others 
even more serious, perchance in the 
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steel industry. Labor is always rest- 
less in a period of business recovery. 
The REVIEW OF REVIEWS presents 
herewith a number of terse opinions 
by authorities in the field of capital 
and labor. 


FRANK A. VANDERLIP 


Former president, National City Bank 


Business is well set to make 1937 
a year of expanding activity and 
better profits. There are three places 
to watch with especial care for trou- 
ble—Europe’s military situation, 
surprise movements to come out of 
Washington, and labor disturbances. 
Nothing may eventuate from the 
first two sources of possible trouble. 
We already know that we are in a 
critical labor situation. 

I should feel no great concern if 
we were having merely strikes for 
higher wages. Such strikes usually 
and, generally speaking, properly 
come with business prosperity. We 
have something of a different char- 
acter in a portion of the present 
labor disturbance. 

The rank and file of labor, I be- 
lieve, is not much _ dissatisfied. 
Wages are pretty well up to the 1929 
level and in some fields above that. 
Wages have advanced faster than 
the cost of living. There are still 
points in industry where a proper 
demand could be made for further 
wage advance and I believe that the 
trend is rightly toward a larger divi- 
sion of the fruits of industry with 
labor and that high wages for effec- 
tive work is what business as well as 
labor should want. 

The danger, and it has become a 
serious menace, lies in demands oth- 
er than for wage increase. Par- 
ticularly disconcerting are the rack- 
eteering methods of certain labor 
leaders and the encouragement the 
leaders have had from the Secretary 
of Labor. Violence has developed to 
a point where a workman is not a 
free agent, and demands are made 
which if acceded to would transfer 
essential powers of management 
from corporation executives to pro- 


fessional labor leaders whose acute 
minds are devising schemes for their 
personal benefit, rather than for the 
legitimate workman’s welfare. The 
experience of the underworld seems 
to have been freely drawn upon to 
devise new labor rackets. 

The legitimate workmen are not 
pleased with this situation, but they 
are coerced by it. They wonder 
what legitimate use is made of the 
huge contributions that are aggre- 
gated from their dues. I do not 
mean that this applies to all labor 
unions by. any means, but it does 
distinctly apply to some. 

Business has been compelled by 
government to give a large measure 
of publicity to its affairs. I welcome 
that trend and would like to see it 
extended to the very large business 
of union labor finance. I believe a 
great number of serious-minded em- 
ployees would also like to know 
what becomes of dues they pay. 

There should be, in my opinion, 
as active and stringent a legislative 
demand for public accounting of the 
receipts and disbursements of labor 
unions as there is for information 
regarding corporate financial opera- 
tions. Legislators are fearful of at- 
tempting this because they feel that 
should they do so they would en- 
counter the political opposition of all 
union-labor. I believe they are 
wrong and, in any event, it seems to 
me clearly for the best interests of 
the public that we should know how 
the many millions that go into the 
treasuries of the unions are spent. 

The recovery which is in the mak- 
ing can grow into a period of sound 
and great prosperity, but it is vitally 
threatened by some groups of union 
officials who are racketeers. I can 
think of no better way of avoiding a 
pitfall into which our recovery may 
vanish than to urge prompt legisla- 
tion requiring of labor unions the 
same accounting publicity that is re- 
quired from corporations. 


MATHEW WOLL 


Vice-Pres., American Federation of Labor 


ITH the coming of the New 

Year an old struggle in new 
terms presents itself to American 
Labor—the struggle between control 
by the few and control by the many, 
between dictatorship and democracy. 
One by one we have seen dictator- 
ships sweep forward and democracies 
retreat until today we must agree 
that democracy no less than dictator- 
ship is on trial! 

And yet for labor in America, 
democracy is the first article of 
faith. For where government does 
not rest upon consent there can be 
little freedom, and where freedom is 
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limited there the right of workers to 
associate. voluntarily together for 
their own protection does not exist. 
Furthermore, it is well to remember 
that whereas under slavery both 
master and slave were bound, it is 
only under a democracy where labor 
is free that capital is free also. 

But abstract rights alone will not 
suffice. Dictatorships are the out- 
growth of tired democracies—of men 
and women who relinquish control 
over their own destinies because of 
their difficulties or disillusionment 
with the machinery of popular gov- 
ernment. It should be an object les- 
son for us all. We must not grow 
faint-hearted; we must not permit a 
divorce to separate areas of activity 
where democracy can function. To 
assert that democracy is good in 
government and bad in industry is 
a basic denial of our faith. 

In many lands the state has 
stepped in to do what capital and 
labor might have done if each had 
shown its capacity and will to make 
democracy work. In a swiftly mov- 
ing world, time waits for no man. 
Unless democracy can learn to func- 
tion quickly and effectively, then the 
threat of dictatorship will increase. 
There is nothing the state can do in 
the area of capital and labor rela- 
tions that could not be done better 
by an enlightened leadership on 
both sides. 

Labor, conscious of its failures as 
well as its responsibilities, bids 
capital to make a renewed effort in 
coéperation with labor to make de- 
mocracy prévail in industry. 


LEO WOLMAN 


Chairman, Automobile Labor Board, 1934 


At the beginning of a year which 
many observers believe will be 
marked by serious prolonged labor 
trouble, the established government- 
al agencies of arbitration appear un- 
able to cope with the tasks imposed 
upon them. The law aimed at pre- 
serving industrial peace has contrib- 
uted little to this end, if indeed it 
has not encouraged conflict that 
might otherwisefhave been avoided. 

It should not be difficult in this 
country to set up public tribunals, 
national and ‘local, whose prime 
function it would be to create an at- 
mosphere of peaceful negotiation, to 
dispose by conference of the numer- 
ous issues which, if left alone, usu- 
ally lead to conflict, and, when nec- 
essary, to present the public with the 
facts bearing on the questions in dis- 
pute. 

There is no method available to a 
free society that can prevent strikes 
and lockouts in times of improving 
business and expanding employment, 
‘ 
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on the one hand, and of major union 
organizing campaigns, on the other. 
But a public board certain to win 
public confidence and the respect of 
owners and employees by the known 
impartiality and distinction of its 
members than by the drastic legal 
powers it believes it possesses can 
be relied upon to do more for the 
preservation of peace in industry 
than the types of labor agencies we 
now have. 


NORMAN THOMAS 


Socialist Presidential Candidate 


Before the dawn of the new year 
it was already obvious that 1937 
would be a year of sharp clash be- 
tween capital and labor on the dou- 
ble issue of the right of organized 
labor-unions to be the sole spokes- 
men of the workers in collective 
bargaining, and the demands of the 
workers for an increased share of 
the income and leisure which mod- 
ern technology makeg possible. This 
latter demand is sharpened by the 
temporary return of prosperity. 

This basic struggle between cap- 
ital and labor will be complicated by 
the existence of a very large army 
of the unemployed who will not be 
absorbed by private industry. The 
federal government can no more re- 
linquish some responsibility for this 
army than could the Roman em- 
perors stop their program of bread 
and circuses for the Roman proletar- 
iat once they had started it. 

As an American and as a socialist 
I unreservedly wish to the workers, 
employed and unemployed, success 
in their struggle. I shall, however, 
continue to insist that that struggle 
requires political expression by 
workers of hand and brain, and that 
it can come to no satisfactory solu- 
tion anywhere in this interdepend- 
ent world in a society still governed 
by the loyalties and institutions of 
capitalism and nationalism. 

We must therefore work for a so- 
ciety based on production for use, 
which requires social ownership of 
the principal means of production 
and distribution; that is to say, we 
must work not merely to make 


America a codperative common- 
wealth, but also, in addition, to make 
the world a federation of codpera- 
tive commonwealths. 


GEORGE L. BERRY 


President, Printing Pressmen’s Union 


There has always been, and will 
continue to be, a definite community 
of interest in industry as between 
the investor, management, and labor, 
because all of these human elements 
are dependent upon industry’s pros- 
perity and stability for their life’s 
standards and, moreover, their re- 
spective contributions to the success- 
ful promotion of industry are essen- 
tial and inseparable. 

It is exceedingly unfortunate that 
in the conduct of industry these 
partners—investor, management, and 
labor—sometimes find themselves in 
the throes of disagreement, which 
disagreement, if permitted to devel- 
op into a violent state, has the re- 
sult of abridging the sound economy 
of all. 

The chief reason for disagree- 
ments that arises between these three 
elements of industry is due to their 
lack of understanding of the impor- 
tance of each other to the whole 
and, too, quite often the absence of 
facilities to know the true facts with 
reference to industry’s problems. 

This chief reason of disagreements 
can be eliminated if these human 
elements—the investor, manage- 
ment, and labor—will come to un- 
derstand that their interests are in- 
terwoven and that there should be 
no secrets or mysteries attendant to 
the promotion of industry to the po- 
sition of reasonable responsiveness 
to the ambitions of all. 

My judgment is that this basis of 
misunderstanding can best be elim- 
inated by and through the processes 
of collective bargaining by the in- 
vestor, management, and labor, and 
then, by collective-bargaining con- 
tracts, establishment of the machin- 
ery for conciliation and arbitration 
formulated and made applicable by 
voluntary recognition by the parties 
—investor, management, and labor. 

So long as there exist collective- 
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bargaining contracts with a well-de- 
fined instrumentality for conciliation 
and arbitration of differences aris- 
ing, there should be no occasion for 
the stoppage of business; it should 
go on while we unravel our differ- 
ences and seek to find the truth and 
apply the remedies, the outgrowth of 
indisputable facts. 

By and through this course, we 
shall not only promote in a practical 
and constructive manner the inter- 
ests of industry, which means the 
interest of the investor, manage- 
ment, and labor, but likewise we 
shall promote the interest of Ameri- 
ca and make both more secure as a 
great democracy. 


ARNOLD PETERSEN 


National Secretary, Socialist-Labor Party 


DRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S dream of 

ending industrial war through the 
New Deal is being wrecked on the 
hard rock of capitalist reality. The 
thing that stands in the way is cap- 
italist private ownership of indus- 
try, with the resultant division of 
society into capitalists and wage- 
workers, and the inescapable strug- 
gle between the two classes. The 
former class is impelled irresistibly 
by the profit motive; the latter by 
the imperative demand for a decent 
living and a larger share in the 
things produced by it. Hence the 
social or labor question, which in 
ever more imperious terms demands 
permanent solution. 

This fact was never more patent 
than in the strike within the motor 
industry. Here we find practically 
all the problems present, striving for 
solution: The “legality” question 
involved in the sit-down strike; the 
labor-union question; the wage ques- 
tion; the intensity of the labor proc- 
ess; the part played by the state; 
the usual reaction of the labor 
leaders. 

It would be impossible in a short 
article to analyze adequately the 
central cause, and all the related 
questions. This might be said: 

1—The question cannot be solved 
within the existing social and po- 
litical framework. The institutions 
of capitalism are unable to cope 
with the problems of modern in- 
dustry. The reasons are many and 
fundamental. Discussing the prob- 
lem, James Truslow Adams recent- 
ly observed that “the politicians, be- 
cause of their close dependence on 
their electorates and their ignorance 
of business, are not likely to solve 
it.” Politicians reflect simply the 
basic institutions of capitalist so- 
ciety. 

2—The workers alone can solve 
the problem. They cannot do so out 
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of hand, nor merely through polit- 
ical action. Unorganized, the work- 
ers are an undisciplined mob. Or- 
ganized on the basis of modern in- 
dustry, in integrated industrial 
unions, they become a disciplined, 
aim-conscious power. Hence, the 
looming up of industrial unionism 
as the new force. 

3—The workers must, if they 
would survive, assume complete 
ownership and permanent possession 
of industry. The motor strike shows 
that, almost instinctively, they are 
drifting toward that objective. The 
sit-down strike is, in effect, a recog- 
nition of the fact that possession of 
industry gives power. It is likewise 
an assertion of moral right to hold 
the plants; moral, because the in- 
dustries are built by wage labor. 
Heretofore the workers, when strik- 
ing, would run away from industry. 

4—The question of legality is 
raised by the owners, and logically 
so. Under capitalist law the strikers 
are violating private-property rights. 
Moreover, the workers are in the 
anomalous position of having through 
their votes, on the one hand, affirmed 
the right of capitalists to ownership 
and control of industry; while, on 
the other hand, they deny that right 
by their virtual occupation of capi- 
talist-owned property. 

5—As usual, the old-line labor 
leaders are on the side of the bosses 
in the present struggle. John P. 
Frey’s threat against the automobile 
workers is but an echo of the betray- 
al of the maritime workers by the 
recent A. F. of L. convention. 

6—As the workers grow in revo- 
lutionary knowledge and_ under- 
standing, they will unquestionably 
reject such things as arbitration, 
collective bargaining, etc., just as 
they will abandon attempts at bet- 
tering their condition through so- 
called labor legislation. All such 
policies, and so-called labor laws, are 
but documents certifying to the com- 
modity status of the workers, and 
are inconsistent with the logical de- 
mands of the workers for full con- 
trol of industry. 

7—What will happen to the pres- 
ent owners of industry? They will 
be given the opportunity which they 
now sometimes give to some of the 
workers—go to work for a living. 
But they will do so under conditions 
infinitely superior to those now 
offered the workers. Messrs. Sloan 
and Knudsen, of the General Motors 
Corp., reported a total income for 
1935 of $700,000. The demand of 
the union is for an annual wage of 
$2,000. Two men enjoy an annual 
income on which 350 working-class 
families think they can decently sub- 
sist. The glaring contrast—apart 
from fairness and justice—suggests 
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the logical solution: ownership of 
industry by the workers, with equal 
opportunity for all, and equitable 
distribution of all the products of 
industry. 


WALTER WEISENBURGER 


Executive Vice-President, 
National Association of Manufacturers 


MERICAN industry believes that 

employment relations should ex- 
ist on a basis mutually satisfactory 
to both employers and employees. 
This may mean that in some cases 
such a friendly relationship will 
exist on a basis of individual ne- 
gotiation. In other plants it may 
mean some form of collective re- 
lationship. This collective relation- 
ship may exist between the employ- 
er and an outside labor-union, or it 
may be developed through the more 
modern form of collective relation- 
ship existing in employee represen- 
tation plans, sometimes mis-termed 
“company unions.” 

American industry likewise be- 
lieves that employment should be 
offered to capable workmen regard- 
less of whether they belong or do 
not belong to any given labor or- 
ganization. 

Outside labor-unions, in practical- 
ly every instance, insist on a “closed 
shop”, although this issue usually is 
camouflaged with other demands 
based upon hours or wages. In- 
dustry objects to the “closed shop” 
because it means that one group—a 
union—controls the labor supply by 
demanding that only those who join 
and pay dues to that union can work 
in the plant. ‘This means that if an 
employee does not want to join the 
union or withdraws from the union, 
he either cannot obtain employ- 
ment or must be dismissed, no mat- 
ter how capable. Employers agree 
with the principle expressed in the 
Norris-La Guardia Anti-Injunction 
Act to the effect that workers should 
have a right to decline to associate 
with other workmen in labor-unions, 
just as they should have a right to 
belong to a labor-union. 

When industry is asked to make 
collective agreements with outside 
labor-unions, it is forced to consider 
the fact that equal responsibility by 
all parties to the contract does not 
exist. The employer who contracts 
is fully liable for fulfillment. Or- 
ganized labor not only is not liable, 
but its leaders continuously seek 
legislation to lessen their respon- 
sibility. Hence, it is a common oc- 
currence to find unions signing 
agreements with employers. one 
month and the employees involved 
calling a strike in violation of the 
agreement a few months later. 
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THE PULSE OF BUSINESS 


Effects of Present 
Tax Policies on Business 


from the “Letter” of the National City 
Bank of New York 


Congress will face two financial 
problems: balancing the budget and 
tax policy. It may be said that the 
former inevitably ranks first, but ex- 
perience has shown that well-advised 
adjustments of taxation may not 
only ease the burden to tax-payers, 
but increase the revenues. Authori- 
ties upon the subject agree that tax- 
ation should be so planned as to ob- 
tain the required revenues with the 
least possible disturbance of indus- 
try, trade and employment. Any dis- 
turbance of these will affect produc- 
tion and employment; and waste or 
misuse of capital, or of purchasing 
power in any form, is a loss to the 
entire community. 

Taxation has increased greatly 
since the turn of the century, and, 
even so, has been far behind expendi- 
tures, which have been financed 
largely by borrowing. Moreover, all 
branches of government are enlarg- 
ing their functions, and spending 
more freely. Present costs of gov- 
ernment are equalling 25 to 30 per 
cent of the aggregated incomes of all 
the people of the United States and 
have trebled in the last 20 years, 
while the population was increasing 
25 per cent. 

The principal features of the re- 
cent tax laws have been the income 
taxes, which are new in this country 
and apply directly to comparatively 
few persons. They have been adopt- 
ed under the pressure of immediate 
necessity, and who finally pays them 
is veiled in obscurity. Apparently 
they are popular with people who are 
told that other people pay them, but 
any tax so applied as to disturb 
business may cost the country much 
more than the value of the revenue. 

The graduated tax on corporations 
is discriminatory against the large 
ones, but all stockholders are affect- 
ed alike, whether their holdings are 
large or small, and in fact most of 
the stockholders of large corpora- 
tions are not large holders. Thus the 
principle of ‘‘taxation according to 
ability to pay” is disregarded in this 
instance, although observed as to 
the surtaxes on personal income. 
Large corporations are penalized 
heavily and small stockholders suf- 
fer with the rich ones, their only 
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Taxes give us heavy thought, but more is 
in the air — business recovery, world trade, 
the coming aviation industry, the new power 
of labor, foreign investments in the U. S. 


remedy being to get out of large into 
small ones. Moreover, the discrimi- 
nation against large corporations is 
without regard for the fact that 
their size may be appropriate to the 
services they render, as in the case 
of the great railroad companies, and 
many of the industrial companies. 
After all, the principal consideration 
should be the character and cost of 
the services rendered to the public, 
which wants good service and in the 
long run must pay all costs. 

The tax on dividend receipts of 
holding companies from subsidiaries 
is making such integrated relations 
more costly, although they have 
been found to promote efficiency and 
stability in their joint operations. 
The inhibition upon consolidated re- 
turns has a like effect. In the case 
of companies operating in different 
states the holding company is the 
only available machinery for unity 
of operations. Such legislation is 
prompted by an assumption that 
large organizations are harmful to 
the public, but as a rule the public 
benefits by economical operations. It 
is tax-legislation for a purpose other 
than revenue, which is objectionable 
on principle. 

“The final effect of the taxation is 
a diversion of purchasing power 
from the channels through which 
the corporations or their sharehold- 
ers would direct it, into the channels 
of government expenditure. No new 
purchasing power is created, but the 
distribution in one case is by the in- 
dividuals who created it, and in the 
other case by the Government, which 
consists, in part of temporary elec- 
tive officials, and in larger part of 
bureaucratic office holders. 


For Further 
Business Recovery 


from “The Recovery Problem in the 
United States” published by the Brook- 


ings Institution 


The essential requirements for a 
consistent program of further recov- 
ery may be summarized as follows: 


The re-establishment of a balanced 
federal budget as a foundation on 
which to build enduring progress. 

The continuance of the present 
policy of maintaining a fixed price of 
gold and the establishment through 
international codperation of a sys- 
tem of stable foreign exchanges. 

The extension of the program of 
reciprocal trade agreements as the 
most practical means of reducing 
artificial barriers to commerce and 
reopening the channels of interna- 
tional trade. 

The preservation of the generally 
favorable ratio of prices and wage 
rates, in the interest of progressively 
expanding the real purchasing power 
of workers and creating a demand for 
added production and employment— 
placing emphasis upon price reduc- 
tions as a means of carrying the 
benefits of technological progress to 
all groups within the nation. 

The maintenance, in general, of 
prevailing hours of labor, as the only 
means of meeting the production re- 
quirements involved in restoring dur- 
ing the next few years the standards 
of living of the laboring masses and 
promoting the economic advance- 
ment of the nation as a whole. 

The elimination of industrial prac- 
tices and policies—private and .pub- 
lic—which tend to restrict output or 
to prevent the increase of productive 
efficiency. 

Shifting the emphasis in agricul- 
tural policy from restricted output 
and rising prices to the abundant 
furnishing of the supplies of raw 
materials and foodstuffs required by 
gradually expanding markets. 

The drift in the direction of higher 
prices of manufactured goods is the 
gravest danger we face today. Wheth- 
er forced by increasing costs, or 
embraced as a means of stimulating 
rapid expansion, it is the sure road 
to an inflationary boom with its cus- 
tomary spiral of rising prices, wages, 
costs, and again prices. An increase 
in the volume of production would 
for a time no doubt be stimulated, 
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and in any event large speculative 
gains would be realized. But on the 
other hand, there would be a great 
increase in industrial unrest, result- 
ing from the rising cost of living. 
Not the least significant result would 
be the changing ratio of industrial 
to agricultural prices and conse- 
quent renewed efforts to use the ma- 
chinery of government to protect 
the relative position of the farmer. 

The primary necessity at this par- 
ticular juncture is to resist the pres- 
sures toward higher prices, just as 
far as possible, with a view to pre- 
serving and improving the existing 
favorable ratio of wage rates to 
prices. To the extent that the spread 
can be increased, we shall be laying 
foundations for further solid growth; 
to the extent that it is narrowed, we 
shall be undermining the basis of 
sustained recovery. 

As output continues to expand 
and efficiency to increase, prices 
should be reduced. Even under pres- 
ent conditions it may be desirable in 
many instances to lower prices as a 
means of increasing demand and 
promoting a fuller utilization of pro- 
ductive capacity. The basic principle 
remains that price reductions, as a 
general policy, constitute the surest 
means of promoting continuous 
economic progress. 


Exchange Restrictions 

Retard Recovery of World Trade 
from the “Monthly Review” of the Bank 
of Nova Scotia 


In most countries domestic trade 
and production have increased sub- 
stantially but the movement of goods 
across international borders has ex- 
panded only moderately. During the 
recovery that so far has taken place, 
the rate of increase in industrial pro- 
duction has been more than three 
times as great as in all international 
trade. By 1935, the world output of 
manufactures and of primary prod- 
ucts had expanded to within 5% and 
3%, respectively, of the peak levels 
of 1929. The volume of international 
trade, however, was still 18% below 
the total for that year. 

Analysis of trade in the three 
principal groups—foodstuffs, raw 
materials and manufactures—throws 
some light upon the slowness of the 
recovery in trade. The volume of 
world trade in foodstuffs in 1935 was 
still 14% below the 1929 level. World 
trade in manufactured goods is even 
more depressed: it reached a low 
point of 58% of the 1929 level in 
1932 and by 1935 had regained only 
one quarter of this lost ground. This 
discouraging record contrasts with 
a sharp upswing in world output of 
manufactures from 69% of the peak 
in 1932 to 95% in 1935. 

The slump in the production of 
industrial raw materials from 1929 
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to 1932 was the equivalent of 28%, 
while at the same time international 
trade in these products was reduced 
by 18%. Since then the improvement 
in internal economic activity in the 
principal manufacturing countries 
has given rise to an increased de- 
mand for supplies of raw materials. 
By 1935, output was back to 92% 
and trade to 94% of the 1929 levels. 
In other words, what modest increase 
has occurred in the total volume of 
international trade is attributable 
quite largely to the improved de- 
mand for raw materials other than 
food-stuffs. ‘ 

~The immediate causes of the growth 
of trade restrictions lay in the desire 
of countries to safeguard the ex- 
changes, to maintain the service on 
foreign debts, and to protect domes- 
tic producers against foreign compe- 
tition. Experience has shown that 
tariff schedules are apt to become 
ineffective when foreign prices de- 
cline or foreign currencies depreci- 
ate. Where an immediate check to 
imports is desired, quotas and ex- 
change rationing are deemed more 
suitable. 

“For the debtor countries of Eu- 
rope the sudden cessation of foreign 
lending in 1928 to 1930—which in- 
vestment had formerly served to but- 
tress an otherwise unstable balance 
of payments—knocked the props 
from under their economic struc- 
tures and created similar pressure 
on the exchange rates. In countries 
which—like Germany—attempted to 
maintain the gold standard, protec- 
tion of the exchanges was achieved 
only by the imposition of stringent 
controls over imports. 

By 1931 exchange depreciation 
had become a serious factor tending 
to provoke new trade restrictions. 
In that year Great Britain—followed 
by the sterling bloc—abandoned the 
gold parity and permitted the ex- 
change rate to fall. The countries 
still clinging to gold experienced im- 
mediate difficulty in selling théir 
products abroad in competition with 
countries with depreciated exchanges, 
and existing tariffs ceased to be as 
protective as they were formerly. To 
prevent deficiencies in their trade 
balances they resorted to a more 
stringent control of import trade 
and imposed quotas—as in the case 
of France and Italy. In other cases, 
control over imports was achieved 
by the adoption of highly complex 
systems for rationing foreign ex- 
change, and by blocking the remit- 
tance of foreign debt payments—as 
in Germany. 

The responsibility for trade re- 
striction must be partly shared by 
those large creditor countries who 
have placed obstacles in the way of 
European exports. Under normal 
conditions Germany pays for a large 


part of her imports of raw materials 
from Southern Europe and from 
overseas with the proceeds of her 


‘sales of manufactured goods to 


Britain and other Western European 
countries. It so happened that, in the 
early days of the depression, the 
United States tariff was generally 
raised, thus restricting the market 
for European products. A few years 
later, in 1932, even Great Britain 
embarked upon a plan of protection 
for her industries. Action of this 
kind by the United States and Great 
Britain combined with the cessation 
of capital exports, snapped the prin- 
cipal links in the many cornered sys- 
tem of trade. Germany and other 
countries in a similar position found 
themselves unable to get foreign ex- 
change to pay for their imports of 
necessary raw materials. 

The creation of more ingenious 
methods of controlling trade has 
been accompanied by a trend to- 
wards bilateralism—the policy of at- 
tempting to balance the trade be- 
tween any two countries. This pol- 
icy, itself largely the result of trade 
restrictions, has further multiplied 
the obstacles to multi-angular trade. 

As a result of such arrangements, 
German purchases have been partly 
diverted to countries in Europe from 
which Germany can buy on a barter 
basis. Similar diversions of pur- 
chases have been made under treaty 
arrangements by Austria and the 
other Danubian countries and by 
Italy, Poland, Japan and many oth- 
ers. In order to protect their exist- 
ing markets even the countries main- 
taining relatively free trading rela- 
tionships have been compelled to en- 
ter into clearing and exchange agree- 
ments of this kind. This system, if 
carried to its logical conclusion, 
would involve the suppression of all 
multi-angular trade. 


Labor Finds New Power 


Cox. LEONARD P. AYRES IN the “Business 
Bulletin” of The Cleveland Trust Co. 


The labor controversies in the au- 
tomotive industries have a special 
significance for business because 
they are a struggle for power rather 
than a series of disputes about 
grievances. Both workers and em- 
ployers have suddenly discovered 
two new controlling principles in the 
operation of mass production man- 
ufacturing which appear likely to 
bring important changes in working 
agreements. The first of these is the 
simple fact that where production is 
carried on by the processes of pro- 
gressive continuous assembly, any 
small group of workers who will 
hold their positions in the assembly 
lines while refusing to work can stop 
the entire manufacturing process. 
This explains the effectiveness of 
the sit-down strikes. 
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The Great Imitator 


¢ HE next great plague to go is syphilis. Dr. 


Thomas Parran, Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service, has 
stated that a major objective of his adminis- 
tration is to stamp out syphilis. 


Dr. Parran reports that in the Scandinavian 
countries an aroused public opinion caused 
the governments to take effective measures 
which have reduced syphilis to negligible pro- 
portions. Less than 1600 new cases were 


found in Norway, Sweden and Denmark dur- (a 
ing the past year. the quack who promise speedy and sure cures. iE 
In the United States, according to the best There ee quick nor short-cut method of curing Fi 
evidence, there are more than a half million syphilis. Treatments must be regular, usually la 
new cases of syphilis every year seeking medi- weekly, for a period of many months. Because Ee 
cal care. Of these, only one in five gets into obvious signs and symptoms often disappear rial 
the hands of competent physicians soon after * few treatments, many patients con- bb 
enough to receive the full benefit of early sider themselves cured and Stop treat- ln 
‘ i 

end enadiemed tanita. aise ments. This may be an irreparable mis- i 

Sus take. The full effects of the disease may ih 
In its early stages, this virulent infection ¥ not appear until years later. Only the la 


can usually be completely cured by expe- 
rienced, licensed physicians. Much can 
be done even for those suffering from the 
disease in its advanced stages. Syphilis is 
then “‘The Great Imitator.” It may mas- 
querade as heart, lung, throat or kidney 
trouble; as a form of skin disease or as 
rheumatism. It often attacks the brain or 
spinal cord. It may result in blindness, 
deafness, paralysis, or insanity. 





Many persons are unaware of their infec- 
tion. The disease may be passed unknow- 
ingly from one person to another. Fathers 
and mothers have infected their children 
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in this way. Most tragic of all are its in- “BPQg 


nocent prey, especially babies born with 
syphilis. Early and competent prenatal care of 
syphilitic mothers can prevent most cases of 
congenital syphilis—children born diseased, 
blind or deaf, or with crippled bodies or minds. 


As a rule, syphilis cannot be diagnosed from 
outward signs alone, because often there are 
none. The presence of syphilis can be posi- 
tively determined only by medical examina- 
tion and laboratory tests. Too frequently its 
victims appeal to the medical charlatan and 


doctor, with repeated blood tests as his 
guide, can determine when a cure has 


been effected. 


Prevention, early diagnosis and thorough 
treatment will overcome this most dan- 
gerous enemy of mankind. Send for a free 
copy of the Metropolitan booklet, ““The 
Great Imitator.”” Address Booklet De- 


partment 237-V. 
* * x * 


On February 3rd, 1937, the first National Social 
Hygiene Day, public health authorities and local 
organizations all over the country will discuss the 
control of syphilis. The American Social Hygiene 
Association, 50 West soth St., New York, N. Y., 
will be glad to send literature and full particulars 
regarding the meetings. 
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Keep Healthy— Be Examined Regularly 
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The second principle is that the 
industrial union having in its mem- 
bership all kinds of workers within 
an industry, is far more powerful 
in its participation in a labor dis- 
pute than is the old-fashioned craft 
union which includes only one class 
of workers. The industrial union can 
shut off flows of essential parts com- 
ing from outside shops, because it 
has within its membership workers 
in those supplying shops. In this 
way it can do on a great scale and 
over a large region what the sit- 
down strike does in a single estab- 
lishment. 

At present it seems hardly likely 
that the labor conflicts that are in 
progress will be carried through to 
conclusions in the old-fashioned 
way. The reason why it seems un- 
likely is that settlements of indus- 
trial disputes do not seem to be ei- 
ther conclusive or lasting where sit- 
down strikes become the habitual re- 
course of employees. They are so 
easy to institute, and so effective, 
and require so little codperation, 
that the unions and the labor leaders 
seem to be as little able to control 
them as are the employers. 

Employees and management in the 
steel industry have recently reached 
an agreement by which wages shall 
be increased as the cost of living 
advances, and lowered if it falls. 
Such arrangements are unusual but 
not new in this country. In England 
they have been used for a long 
time, and appear to be generally re- 
garded as successful. The records of 
actual changes in living costs and 
in wages in this country in recent 
years would make it appear proba- 
ble that such arrangements might 
work satisfactorily for short periods 
but not for lengthy ones. 

In the depression of 1921 wages 
of American steel employees were 
reduced far more than living costs 
fell, and in the recovery they were 
advanced far more than living costs 
rose. Since then, and despite the ad- 
justments during this depression, 
the wage rates have been kept well 
above their pre-war relationships to 
living costs. Clearly it would have 
been most unfortunate for the em- 
ployees if there had been in force 
since pre-war times an agreement 
which had kept wage rates closely 
adjusted to living costs. The gen- 
eral welfare calls for constant ad- 
vances in standards of living, and 
that means that in the long run 
wages should increase above costs 
of living. 


This Is an Aviation Year 
Davin L. Basson oF Publishers Finan- 
cial Bureau 


There are three separate aspects 
of the aviation business,—(1) trans- 
port, (2) express, and (3) manu- 
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facturing. All have enjoyed tre- 
mendous growth in the last two or 
three years. They are monthly reg- 
istering new peaks in volume of 
business. Figures released recently 
show that not even the coming of 
stormy weather and unfortunate ac- 
cidents have been able to halt the 
month-to-month gains in passenger 
miles flown. This is the first winter 
that passenger business has actually 
shown increases at this season. At 
the same time, airplane manufac- 
turers have orders to keep their 
plants running at capacity for 
months in advance. The air express 
division has also made startling 
progress in recent months. 

There are a few standout reasons 
for aviation’s growth. First and 
foremost, there is the steady ex- 
tension of the airways network. 
Each year, more localities can be 
reached by passengers and express 
direct by air with a minimum of 
rail and truck transferring. Second, 
air speeds are being increased. Pres- 
ent time-tables, for example, offer 
over-night, coast - to - coast service. 
There is likewise steady progress in 
dependability. The average reader 
may not realize that a passenger in 
a plane is twice as safe statistically 
as a motorist. Third, with growth of 
traffic, rates are being reduced. 
Current fares and charges are now 
about a third of those prevailing a 
few years ago. 

The manufacturing end of the in- 
dustry will mirror the gains in the 
transport division. So far constant 
improvement of models has hurt 
makers’ profits because of the ex- 
cessive retooling costs. Research ex- 
penses are currently running as high 
as $11,000,000. Eventually experi- 
mental days will be over. Then the 
aircraft builders should be able to 
lean back and let their cash registers 
add up the profits. World unrest 
should continue to give them a huge 
volume of military orders. Also, if 
the $1,500 ‘‘flivver” plane now being 
built in Lincoln, Nebraska, can be 
made foolproof and the price cut in 
half, manufacturers need not worry 
about volume. Young America 
would take to a “roadster” plane 
just as fast as they took to the 
“roadster” automobile! 

As I look at it, commercial avia- 
tion is going through the “awkward 
age’. It is growing fast and on the 
surface it is not showing the profits 
it should. The real story is that de- 
preciation charges are keeping avia- 
tion companies “broke”. Eventu- 
ally, a good portion of what is now 
being charged to obsolescence can 
be used for dividends. The time to 
buy into an industry is not in the 
early stages when it is being writ- 
ten up in magazines. Nor should one 
wait until it is making big profits. 


The time to buy is during the inter- 
mediate period after the ballyhoo is 
over, but before the dividends are be- 
ing declared. That is where aviation 
seems to be and why I nominate it as 
the “industry of the year”. 


“Hot Money” in 

the United States 

from the “Index”? of the New York 
Trust Company 


While complete data are not avail- 
able, and foreign investments are 
naturally subject to continual shifts, 
recent estimates place their total 
at approximately $7,000,000,000. 
The Federal Reserve Bulletin is 
authority for the statement that the 
large volume of foreign investments 
in the United States built up in this 
postwar period was not greatly dis- 
turbed by the depression and that 
the bulk of present holdings was 
acquired before development of the 
recent purchasing movement. 

The 1935 year-end figure includes 


an estimated increase of 18 per cent © 


in the value of foreign holdings of 
stocks, bonds, and other long-term 
investments since 1934, which the 
Department of Commerce attributes 
to the combined effect of the year’s 
net purchases by foreign investors 
and an increase of approximately 37 
per cent in the average level of com- 
mon stock prices. 

A major cause for the enormous 
movement of capital to the United 
States in recent years, especially in 
1934 and 1935, has been the low 
gold value of American securities 
consequent upon under-valuation of 
the dollar. The relative cheapness 
of both stocks and bonds on our 
markets, together with the relative 
stability in economic and political 
conditions as compared with those 
prevailing in many European coun- 
tries, has served to attract huge in- 
vestment funds which might other- 
wise have been invested abroad. 
Large as these figures may be, it 
should be noted that, at the close of 
1935, the aggregate for all foreign 
investments, including short-term 
funds, was less than half the amount 
of American’ investments. held 
abroad, which amounted to $13,450,- 
000,000, and that the net creditor 
position of the United States was 
$7,250,000,000. 

At the end of 1935, Great Britain 
was the most important holder of in- 
vestments in this country, owning 
more in each category except com- 
mon stocks, where its total was ex- 
ceeded by Canada. In all, British 
investors had a stake in this country 
totalling $1,374,000,000 or 27.3 per 
cent of all foreign investments. 
Canada follows closely with an in- 
vestment of $1,006,000,000. Togeth- 
er the two countries account for al- 
most half of all foreign investments. 
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FROM 
THE 
TRADE 


Sidelights from leading commercial 
and professional journals, on cur- 
rent business. By Duart MacLean 


METAL TRADE 


Probably unnoticed by the gen- 
eral public and yet of vital impor- 
tance in certain industries is the fol- 
lowing trend, commented upon in a 
recent issue of Metal Industry. 

“With building again beginning to 
show its head above water, it will be 
interesting to note the significant 
trends within this field which affect 
metals. 

“During the past year there has 
been a marked trend toward the use 
of more copper for tubing, for supply 
and heating lines, for extruded 
architectural shapes and for build- 
ing sidings. Monel metal is gaining 
popularity for roofing and for tie 
wire for hanging ceilings. Resi- 
dential houses are using more 
aluminum windows of the double- 
hung and casement types and also 
extruded shapes of aluminum. The 
use of lead has increased for roofing, 
flashing, spandrels, mullions and 
finials. Hospital rooms are now be- 
ing shielded from x-rays by lead 
sheets in the walls. Lead anti-vibra- 
tion mats are put under columns at 
the foundations to minimize noise 
and vibration.” 


EXTRA PENNY 


A recent issue of the American 
Banker offers some remarks on the 
prevailing postage rate, which seem 
to indicate that the pile of unan- 
swered letters on our desk will con- 
tinue to grow for some time to come. 

“The Post Office Department is 
beginning early to expound the ab- 
solute necessity of retaining the 
three-cent stamp for first class mail. 
The act authorizing the additional 
one cent expires along with some of 
the other nuisance taxes. The theory 
held out is that the additional one 
cent makes the difference between 
profit and loss for the postal service, 
for, without the extra penny there 
would be a huge, terrific, stupendous 
deficit. For many, many moons the 
book-keeping system of the Post 
Office Department has been some- 
thing of a standard joke. A little 
juggling will show a profit or a loss, 
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depending on what is desired. How- 
ever, every extension of the law 
authorizing three cents for first 
class postage makes it easier to re- 
tain that standard. In fact, it ap- 
pears doubtful if the two-cent stand- 
ard rate will ever be returned. The 
absence of any organized drive among 
the heavy users of first class mail 
and the theory that the old rate is 
certain to show a loss regardless of 
heavier volume defeats the efforts of 
a few believers in the old standard 
to make their voices heard.” 


TRACTION TROUBLES 


The next time you have to wait 
for a street car you might profit- 
ably occupy the interim by con- 
sidering the following suggestion of 
John A. Beeler, engineer, as re- 
ported in The American City. 

“Cities with good transit systems 
are usually good cities. Nothing 
perks up a city so much as good 
transit service. This is a fact that 
really is not recognized by the cities 
themselves. Indeed, many cities ap- 
pear not to be conscious that better 
service is to be had. Left to them- 
selves, not much is to be expected 
from transit companies carrying a 
debt burden of 314 to 10 dollars per 
dollar’s worth of business done. Of, 
say, 250 transit companies, half of 
them are in trouble. The first step 
for the cities is to recognize this 
problem, and the next is earnestly 
to endeavor to reach a genuine basis 
of codperation with the company. 
When trouble is understood, it can 
usually be removed.” 


COMPARATIVELY 


We have been told that the de- 
pression is a thing of the past for 
this country. If the following figures 
will be of any assistance to you in 
convincing yourself that this is so, 
not only here but also abroad, you 
owe your thanks to the American 
Banker. 

“The comparative indexes of in- 
dustrial activity according to latest 
1936 monthly figures are given as 
follows: 

Percentage of 1928 
Industrial Activity 
Reported In 




















1928=100 1932 1936 
Japan 114.2 169.4 
Denmark 98.6 145.1 
Sweden 94.9 144.0 
Hungary 78.7 130.0 
Norway 103.2 128.4 
United Kingdom 88.4 123.5 
Germany 58.7 110.6 
Canada 62.8 99.8 
Belgium 62.9 78.2 
Netherlands 64.3 76.2 
France 75.7 74.8 
United States 58.4 98.9 





Hear the world’s 


FINEST MUSIC 


whenever you wish! 








RCA Victor Phonograph-Radio, 9U-2; 
incorporates new RCA Victor Higher 
Fidelity Phonograph—and latest RCA 


Victor Magic Brain Radio. . . $300 
MOTION is the stuff of 
music...and twice de- 
lightful is the music that har- 
monizes with your emotions 
... your most beloved sym- 
phony when your mood is 
keyed to it...a sentimental 
love song when you're feeling 
romantic. Any new RCA 
Victor Phonograph-Radio 
offers you the entire world of 
music from which to choose 
the one selection that is tuned 
to your mood of the moment 
... the all-embracing scope of 
Victor Records as well as 
world-wide radio. 5 different 
instruments begin at $69.50, 
go to $450.00. Hear them 
at your dealer’s. 


RCA presents the Metropolitan Opera 
every Saturday afternoon. Also ‘The 
Magic Key’’ every Sunday, 2 to 3 P. M., 
E. S. T. Both on NBC Blue Network. 
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THE LITERARY LANDSCAPE 


WAR MEMOIRS OF LLOYD GEORGE 


Volume VI: 1918 
By David Lloyd George 
Little, Brown, $3 


With this book, which covers the 
period from April, 1918, and the ap- 
pointment of Foch to be Command- 
er-in-Chief of the Allied Armies, 
through the signing of the Armi- 
stice, Lloyd George completes the 
monumental task of presenting the 
history of the World War as he saw 
it. His vantage point was unique in 
that he was the only minister in any 
country who took part in the con- 
flict from its beginning to its end, 
and he fought through the Peace 
Conference as well. 

A total of a million words is rep- 
resented in the six volumes, which 
are so thoroughly documented as to 
make it certain that future histori- 
ans will rely heavily upon them for 
source material. They stand with- 
out an equal in the war memoirs 
that have already appeared, either 
from the point of view of sheer read- 
ability or of permanent importance. 
That a man of seventy should have 
embarked upon such an enterprise 
and carried it through to successful 
conclusion is in itself a remarkable 
tribute to the energy and determina- 
tion of their author. 

In addition to the climatic impor- 
tance of the period covered in the 
present volume, to the especial in- 
terest for Americans that Lloyd 
George’s comments on our troops 
and on Wilson’s Fourteen Points 
will have, and to the highly contro- 
versial points touched upon, we have 
here some final judgments. The most 
striking of these is summarized in 
the preface and amplified in a chap- 
ter called ‘Some Reflections on the 
War.” It is that while both sides 
made many mistakes, the errors of 
the Germans were more serious. In 
other words, “If Germany had been 
led by Bismarck and Moltke instead 
of von Bethmann-Hollweg and Falk- 
enhayn, the event of the great strug- 
gle between a military autocracy and 
democracy would in all human prob- 
ability have been different.” 

In this same chapter Lloyd George 
discusses the three questions of 
whether the war could have been 
averted, whether it could have been 
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© HARRIS & EWING 
Hon. David Lloyd George, whose sixth and 
final volume of world war reminiscences 
is among new books reviewed this month 


BY HERSCHELL BRICKELL , 


brought to an earlier end by nego- 
tiation, and whether it would have 
been concluded sooner by a victory 
for one side or the other through a 
more intelligent handling of the 
available resources. He is sure the 
answer to the first question is an 
affirmative, to the second a negative, 
and to the third an affirmative. The 
Allies lost their chance of a much 
quicker victory, he believes, because 
they refused to “treat the vast bat- 
tlefield as a single front.” 

In view of the fact that it was 
once Lloyd George who led a move- 
ment for the hanging of the Kaiser, 
it is interesting to note that he gives 
the German Emperor a clean bill of 
health so far as his intentions of get- 
ting into a European war were con- 
cerned. He declares that after the 
most careful study of all available 
documents, he is sure the Kaiser 
meant to do a little more bluffing 
and that instead of “anticipating a 
costly war’ he was confidently ex- 
pecting that he would win ‘“‘a cheap 
diplomatic triumph”’. 

Another chapter of exceptional 
importance is called “Some Reflec- 
tions on the Functions of Govern- 
ments and Soldiers Respectively in 
a War’. In it Lloyd George discuss- 
es the costly mistakes made by mili- 
tary men which might have been 
avoided if the civilian government 
had stepped in and ordered things 


otherwise. “Strategy”, he declared, 
“is not entirely a military problem”, 
but contains “a considerable ele- 
ment of high politics. It is at this 
point that political leaders often 
have sounder judgment than gen- 
erals.” A number of examples are 
cited to prove the contention, and 
the conclusion is reached that states- 
men “showed far too much caution 
in exerting their authority over mil- 
itary leaders.” Closely connected 
with this theme is the final chapter, 
in which Lloyd George discusses the 
Haig diaries and reviews his con- 
troversy with the British military 
leader, taking up at length the ques- 
tion of who was responsible for the 
appointment of Foch as generalis- 
simo and denying that Haig deserves 
the credit for this move. 

Whatever the final verdict of his- 
tory on David Lloyd George himself, 
nobody is likely to argue over the 
supreme importance of his contribu- 
tion to the history of the war. 


THE HUNDRED YEARS 
By Philip Guedalla 
Doubleday, Doran, $3 


No living historian is any more 
adept at weaving tapestries than 
Mr. Guedalla, and the time he has 
chosen to recover for us here is one 
of prime interest to everybody be- 
cause it covers the modern world 
from its birth to its present some- 
what depressing condition. It is his 
theory that our age began on the 
morning in 1837 when the Princess 
Victoria of England was notified that 
William IV was dead. And while 
there is always a certain degree of 
trickiness in these attempts to fix 
historical movements so definitely, 
it must be admitted that the century 
covered does seem to have a unity 
that is unusual. If it hasn’t, Mr. 
Guedalla succeeds very artfully in 
making it appear to have. 

The advantage of the book, aside 
from the expected brilliance of the 
writing, is that it gives a world- 
wide view; we watch the march of 
events in the more remote corners 
as well as nearer home, and see the 
relationship of important incidents 
in a new light. Our America comes 
in for a full share of attention, and 
here as elsewhere Mr. Guedalla has 
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looked with his own eyes at the set- 
ting of historical events, so that he 
is entitled to paint them as vividly 
as he likes. 

In such a mosaic, selection is of 
‘the greatest moment, and Mr. Gue- 
dalla’s method may be suggested by 
his handling of the World War. He 
places emphasis upon 1917 rather 
than upon 1914, for two reasons: one 
that Russia became a revolutionary 
state that year and the other that 
the United States actively intervened 
in a European conflict. 

Discussing Woodrow Wilson and 
our entrance into the World War, he 
sums up the situation by writing: 
“But the uncontrolled torpedo, which 
was Germany’s last weapon, threat- 
ened the smoking chimneys of indus- 
trial America as well as the sanctity 
of human life.” Thus he gives the 
reader a glimpse of his powers of 
compression and condensation. 

To crowd such a century into 359 
pages of large type, well leaded, is to 
omit a tremendous lot, and other his- 
torians will probably find points of 
disagreement in plenty, sins of both 
omission and commission, but the 
book certainly is delightfully read- 
able throughout. 


HITLER OVER RUSSIA? 
By Ernst Henri 
Simon and Schuster, $2.50 


In this exciting volume, the author 
of “Hitler Over Europe?’ which 
proved at least partly accurate in its 
prophecies, predicts an attack on the 
U.S.S.R. by the joint forces of Ger- 
many and Japan, following the out- 
line of the campaign discussed by 
Roger Shaw in the January issue of 
this magazine, that is, a drive aimed 
primarily at Leningrad and Kiev, 
with Moscow, Odessa and other im- 
portant centers to follow. This, ac- 
cording to. Mr. Henri, is the Hoff- 
mann Plan, and it has been the di- 
rect goal of the Hitler government 
ever since it came into power. 

Mr. Henri, who is clever at weav- 
ing together obvious fact and cafe 
gossip, makes a convincing and in- 
teresting narrative of the coming 
conflict, and goes a step farther in 
predicting certain Russian victory. 
He is a communist, and a good deal 
of his prophecy sounds to me like 
wishful thinking, but he never fails 
to make a good story of whatever he 
discusses. He is convinced that the 
fascist armies will break down be- 
fore the superior morale of the So- 
viet forces, that Japan will be unable 
to do Russia any serious harm—ter- 
rible air raids upon Japanese cities 
from Vladivostock are threatened as 
counter-attacks—and that the war 
will end in a triumph of the forces 
of the Light, with Hitler either dead 
or a prisoner. 
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ulation, soundly grounded in its main 
outlines, but weakened by a lack of 
facts in many important respects, 
mainly the actual condition of the 
Soviet forces and their ability to 
overcome their admitted lack of 
transport facilities. In short, excel- 
lent reading, but a little too pat in 
its prophecies to be convincing. 


BEHIND THE SPANISH BARRICADES 
By John Langdon-Davies 
Robert M. McBride, $2.75 


This is the first first-hand account 
of the Spanish Civil War to appear 
in book form, and is the result of a 
visit paid+to various fronts by a 
correspondent of the London News- 
Chronicle. The author has lived for 
years in Catalonia, with which vital 
part of Spain he is thoroughly fa- 
miliar, and he also knows the rest of 
the country, its people and their 
problems. 

Entirely sympathetic with the 
forces of the Government, although 
making no attempt to deny cruelties 
and barbarities on his side as well 
as on the Right, he has written a 
stirring narrative which is far better 
than ordinary journalism because he 
knows the subject so well. As for 
the atrocities, he points out that the 
people who start a civil war are re- 
sponsible for what follows, and there 
is no doubt that the fascist forces 
started this one. 

The part of the book dealing with 
Barcelona and Catalonia is exception- 
ally good and soundly informative; 
and it is all worth reading for any- 
one who wishes to get at the truth 
of the situation. The photographs, 
taken by the author, some of them 
under fire, are excellent. Mr. Lang- 
don-Davies’s original purpose was to 
enlighten the English public, but 
most Americans need what he has to 
say just as badly as their transat- 
lantic cousins. 


THE ULTIMATE POWER 
By Morris L. Ernst 


Doubleday,Doran, $3 


In this timely book a distinguished 
lawyer among the liberals discusses 
at length some of the questions 
touched upon in Raymond Clapper’s 
“Resentment Against the Supreme 
Court”, which appeared in the Jan- 
uary REVIEW OF REVIEWS. Mr. 
Ernst rounds up a great deal of ma- 
terial to show that there is nothing 
really sacrosanct about the Court 
or its decisions, and then weighs 
carefully the various methods that 
have been suggested for curbing the 
power of the body, especially in its 
exercise of veto powers over legisla- 
tion by Congress. He suggests that 
the Madison Amendment, dating 
from 1804, which would give Con- 
gress the right to override such a 
veto, would act as an effective check 
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and offer advantages not to be found 
in many other remedies. 

His summary of the matter is: 
“Democracy in a complex society can 
persist only if the ultimate power of 
government flows without hindrance 
from the people to their elected re- 
sponsive officials. The frustration of 
congressional action by judicial in- 
terpretation requires Congress to 
choose between surrender and lead- 
ership.” Since some action is al- 
most certain to be taken to curb the 
powers of the Court at the present 
session of Congress, it becomes the 
duty of intelligent citizens to in- 
form themselves on the questions 
involved, and Mr. Ernst’s book ought 
to prove invaluable. 


WE OR THEY? 
By Hamilton Fish Armstrong 
Macmillan, $1.50 
This small book by the editor of 
the quarterly Foreign Affairs is a 
splendid summary of the clear-cut 
battle raging in the world today be- 
tween the forces of liberalism and 
the forces of autocracy. Mr. Arm- 
strong believes that democracy has 
an excellent chance against both fas- 
cism and communism, but he also be- 
lieves that the liberal position is one 
of extreme danger which must be 
protected at all times. He suggests 
that it be strengthened by providing 
“a better life for more people’, that 
democratic tendencies be aided wher- 
ever found, and that we be on our 
guard against fascist leaders who 
speak a language altogether differ- 
ent from our own. Succinct and 
thoughtful, Mr. Armstrong’s book is 
full of sense, and also very timely. 
The most cheerful thought he offers 
is that Germany and Italy are too 
poor to stand a great war; gold is on 
the side of democracy. He thinks 
we may therefore escape without 
having to fight for our liberties, but 
is not at all certain that we may be 

so fortunate. 


FEDERAL JUSTICE 
By Homer Cummings and Carl McFarland 
Macmillan, $4 
Delving into a vast accumulation 
of unclassified and hitherto unex- 
plored material, the United States 
Attorney General and one of his as- 
sistants have turned up a striking 
amount of fresh historical material. 
Much of it bears upon the present 
conflict between the various depart- 
ments of government, but it also 
ranges through the depressing story 
of the plunder of the public domain, 
through the rebellions we have had 
since the earliest days of the Col- 
onies, and the history of the great 

law suits. 

The book is filled with the feeling 
of a nation in growth, fumbling its 
way along, meeting new problems as 
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best it could, changing its attitudes 
many times, making mistakes and 
winning enough victories to keep its 
head well above water. 

It will come as a surprise to many 
people to learn that the important 
Department of Justice did not come 
into being until 1870, although Wil- 
liam Wirt, the first Attorney General, 
was appointed in 1789. Lawyers 
will find the Cummings-McFarland 
volume of keenest interest, but it is 
far too rich in historical implications 
not to make its appeal outside the 
legal profession also. 


WE CAN DEFEND AMERICA 
By Major General Johnson Hagood 
Doubleday, Doran, $2.50 

This army officer who got into 
trouble for speaking out at a con- 
gressional inquiry and who is now 
on the retired list is out-shouting 
for isolation as a means of keeping 
our country at peace with all and 
sundry, forever and ever. He thinks 
we should have a large and power- 
ful navy and an equally large and 
powerful air fleet, both built upon 
the single-minded notion of defense, 
that we should protect our harbors 
so as to make our shores as nearly 
impregnable as possible. 

In other words, as a self-sufficient 
nation we should make up our minds 
to fight no more wars. It all sounds 
simpler than it is. Other students of 
the matter, who consider many fac- 
tors in addition to the merely mili- 
tary, think that this kind of isola- 
tion would be difficult of achieve- 
ment in time of trouble outside. And 
yet economic trade-isolation, plus 
adequate home-defense, might solve 
American neutrality by saving lives 
and costing “1914” war-profits. 


THE LATE GEORGE APLEY 
A Novel in the Form of a Memoir 
By John P. Marquand 
The Atlantic Monthly Press-Little, Brown, $2.50 
This gently satirical novel of the 
life of a Boston Brahmin is bound 
to call up comparisons with George 
Santayana’s “The Last Puritan” be- 
cause of the similarity of material. 
Mr. Marquand is not a famous phi- 
losopher suddenly turned to fiction, 
nor is he a master stylist. He is an 
excellent craftsman who has consid- 
erably surpassed his popular maga- 
zine stuff in the present instance, 
and who has written what is a good 
deal better piece of fiction than the 
Santayana work. As a study of a 
man moulded entirely by his back- 
ground, Apley is fascinating; he is 
thoroughly exposed, but there is 
never a trace of meanness in the por- 
trait, and its quiet subtlety is one 
of its finest qualities. It is a novel 
to be read with distinct pleasure 
for its literary merit and its value 
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as delightful entertainment. 








Sells 19 Features 

in Six Months 
“T have sold, up to date, nine- 
teen features to the Detroit Free 
Press and have been made their 
correspondent here,’’ writes 
Mrs. Leonard Sanders of 218 
Union St., Milford, Mich., on 
completing the N.I.A. course. 
Her skilful handling of feature 
stories was the reason given by 
the editor for her appointment. 
Mrs. Sanders’ first feature was 
sold less than four months 
after she enrolled with N.1.A. 


How do you KNOW 
you can’t WRITE? 


Have you ever tried? 


Have you ever attempted even the least 
bit of training, under competent guidance? 


Or have you been sitting back, as it is so 
easy to do, waiting for the day to come some 
time when you will awaken, all of a sudden, 
to the discovery, “I am a writer’’? 

If the latter course is the one of your 
choosing, you probably never will write. 
Lawyers must be law clerks. Doctors must be 
internes. Engineers must be draftsmen. We 
all know that, in our times, the egg does 
come before the chicken. 


It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer 
until he (or she) has been writing for some 
time. That is why so many authors and 
writers spring up out of the newspaper busi- 
ness. The day-to-day necessity of writing— 
of gathering material about which to write— 
develops their talent, their insight, their back- 
ground and their confidence as nothing else 
could. 


That is why the Newspaper Institute of 
America bases its writing instruction on jour- 
nalism—continuous writing—the training that 
has produced so many successful authors. 


Learn to write by writing 


EWSPAPER Institute training is based on 

the New York Copy-Desk Method. It 
starts and keeps you writing in your own home, 
on your own time. Week by week you receive 
actual assignments, just as if you were right at 
work on a great metropolitan daily. Your writ- 
ing is individually corrected and constructively 
criticized. A group of men, whose combined 
newspaper experience totals more than 200 years, 
are responsible for this instruction. Under such 
sympathetic guidance, you will find that (instead 
of vainly trying to copy some one else’s writing 
tricks) you are rapidly developing your own dis- 
tinctive, self-flavored style—undergoing an ex- 
perience that has a thrill to it and which at the 
same time develops in you the power to make 
your feelings articulate. 

Many people who should be writing become awe- 
struck by fabulous stories about millionaire authors 
and therefore give little thought to the $25, $50 and 
$100 or more that can often be earned for material 
that takes little time to write—stories, articles on 
business, fads, travels, sports, recipes, etc.—things 
that can easily be turned out in leisure hours, and 
often on the impulse of the moment. 


A chance to test yourself 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude Test. 
This tells you whether you possess the fundamental 
qualities necessary to pein > writing—acute obser- 
vation, dramatic instinct, creative imagination, etc. 
You'll enjoy taking this test. The coupon will bring 
it, without obligation. Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Avenue, New York. 


” 





Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 


Writing Aptitude Test and further information 
about writing for profit as promised in Review of 


I 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your | : 
a I 
Reviews, February. | 
1 


(All correspondence confidential. 


No salesmen 1 
will call on you.) 
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937 GOLDEN CYCLE BUILDING 








You always get a bargain when you 
buy sugar. Sugar is crystallized energy, 





the fuel of life, as necessary as gasoline 
to your motor. And how very reason- 
able in price! The energy units of sugar 
cost only a fraction of what you pay 
for them in meat and potatoes, or other 
foods . . Thrifty housewives who buy 
beet sugar can be sure of getting sugar 
unsurpassed in quality. 


The distinguished British scientists, Haldane and Huxley, 
have shown that sugar is cheaper than other common 
foods on the basis of the actual cost of 1,000 calories. 
And observe from the following chart of the United 
States Department of Labor how sugar prices, from 1929 
into 1936, were well below the average for all foods. 












































An industry engaged in developing American | 
natural resources, improving American 
agriculture, and supplying American markets 
with an all-American food product 
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The United States has a long record of moderate sugar i 


‘prices. An efficient beet sugar industry, supplying sugar 
to 30,000,000 of our people, gives con- 
stant competition to overseas producers. 
° ° ° 
How the energy of the sugar beet grown 
in a third of our States flows through 
America’s economic arteries is described 
in a booklet, ‘‘The Silver Wedge,’’ sent 
on request. 
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Reading Around the World 


Now for zt, Roosevelt! 


A British view of American politics 


RAYMOND GRAM SWING IN News-Chronicle, 
LONDON 


Vorers in the United State have told President Roosevelt 
to lead four years more, and lead he will. Never has a more 
peremptory mandate been given for personal leadership in a 
democratic country. 

Roosevelt himself refrained during the campaign from be- 
ing explicit about his plans if re-elected. He contented him- 
self by saying he would carry on as he had begun. 

His first task will be political, as all who know him in- 
timately testify. He will put the Democratic Party's house 
in order, cut down redundant office-holders, and name a 
stronger Cabinet. His ambition is to make the Democratic 
Party the ruling party of the United States for many terms to 
come. He wants it associated in the public mind with pros- 
perity, and to leave the Republicans permanently associated 
with depression. 

For his political program one must look to what Roose- 
velt was unable to finish in his first term. 

First of all is the constitutional issue. He will meet it in 
the largest sense by the appointment of Justices to the Su- 
preme Court who are sympathetic to the New Deal outlook. 
In four years enough members of the court will have retired 
voluntarily or by death to give Roosevelt his chance of amend- 
ing the constitution by interpretation without having to carry 
the question to the people. 


ere may be a specific amendment permitting States to 


enact minimum wage legislation. Even Landon spoke for 
that in accepting nomination. 

But the most fundamental questions of what to do about 
the clauses of the constitution which limit Federal power 
to inter-State commerce and which prohibit the confiscation 
of property “without due process of law,” under which most 
New Deal legislation was nullified, can more readily be dealt 
with by naming a more liberal court than by constitutional 
amendment. 

Landon charged Roosevelt with intending to re-establish 
another N.R.A., and challenged him to deny it. Roose- 
velt’s reply was evasive. He listed the objectives of the 
N.R.A.—better wages, shorter hours, the abolition of child 
labor and the reduction of “‘chiseling’; but he also stated 
that he was going to fight monopoly. Now the essence of the 
N.R.A. was that business in granting concessions to labor 
was given the suspension of the anti-trust laws. So if a new 
N.R.A. is coming it will not be like the old one. 

Indeed, the old one taught Roosevelt a lesson. It quickly 
turned into a business bureaucracy imbued with anything but 
New Deal philosophy. 

Another alesis job left over from the first administra- 
tion is housing. Here the President had already forecast a 
bigger programme. 

He had been impressed by foreign criticisms of the dila- 
tory way in which the United States tackled the housing pro- 
gram. Slum clearance had gone forward at a snail’s pace. 
Washington had been caught between the desire to do a 
thorough task and the fear of taking away business from 
ptivate builders. 
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The biggest trouble around the corner for Roosevelt is 
a series of labor — 

John Lewis tells him bluntly that he was elected because 
organized labor and unorganized labor voted for him. Dur- 
ing his first term Roosevelt did open the door for labor to 
help itself; but on many occasions he whittled away the 
rights of labor as defined by New Deal laws and regulations. 
Now he is going to have to be the leader for labor if he 
hopes to keep the Democratic Party permanently in power. 

That means that the weight and sympathy of the Federal 
Government must be behind labor's fight to unionize mass 
production industries. Roosevelt's second term may go down 
to posterity as the greatest era of strikes in our history. If 
the Supreme Court throws out the Wagner Law under which 
labor’s rights are guaranteed and business is seriously affected 
by paralyzing strikes, even Roosevelt's inventiveness will be 
strained. 

Roosevelt is expected to overhaul the whole Federal tax 
machinery during his second term. He has already prom- 
ised to revise the new tax on corporate surpluses, and prom- 











ised that no new taxation will be necessary in order to balance 
the budget. 

Legislation putting an end to the issue of bonds, interest 
on which is exempt from taxation, is to be expected. More 
“soak the rich” taxation is unlooked for, but certainly laws 
will be passed stopping up the trap-doors by which the rich 
now evade taxation. 

The Cabinet will be reconstructed. Mr. Hull, Secretary 
of State, is sure of his post. His trade treaties actually be- 
came issues in the campaign. So the Roosevelt victory en- 
dorses a policy favouring two-way international trade. 

Hull, who came into the Cabinet as a stately nineteenth- 
century idealist, is now the most popular personality in 
Roosevelt's circle. 

Wallace will be Secretary of Agriculture. He raised 
farm incomes by a huge amount, and talked more sense 
about economics than anybody else in the administration. 
The President has a strong personal affection for him. 

The Secretary to the the Treasury will be Morgenthau. 
He is Roosevelt’s personal representative. By profession a 
gentleman farmer, he is without financial experience. But 
he is utterly dependable as a spokesman for the White 
House, whereas anyone taken from the business world might 
not be. All other Cabinet posts are in doubt. 


Supreme Court 
Will It Change It’s Face? 
THOMAS REED POWELL IN The New Republic 


THE crucial question is whether the judges shall conscientious- 
ly give to the legislatures the benefit of that degree of reason- 
able doubt which juries are instructed to give to persons tried 
for crime. It is a curious gamble to which our system of 
government subjects itself in leaving so much to Supreme 
Court Justices, and it is a gamble extremely difficult for the 
appointing authority to ‘seek to minimize. 

The doubts that apply to filling such vacancies as naturally 
arise ate doubts that obviously extend to filling places that 
might be created by adding to the number of the Bench, It 
would be an extremely self-confident President and an ex- 
tremely self-confident Congress that would create new 
judgeships for the purpose of assuring approval of desired 
legislation. Men willing to pledge themselves in advance 
would have less respect for the judicial office than is ideal. 

Grant to the full that the function of the Supreme Court 
is in its most dominant aspect as political as that of Congress, 
and grant also that political functions should be subject to 
some political control, it still remains true that adding to 
the number of the political-judicial oligarchy is far from the 
most fitting at of control. 

With or without early changes in the composition of the 
Supreme Court we have ahead of us the possibility and even 
the likelihood that important statutes now on the books will 
be condemned or clipped by judicial action. Since the Presi- 
dent did not appeal to the country for reélection on a promise 
to be lethargic, there may be more revisions and more novel- 
ties to raise new constitutional issues. These issues have not 
been settled by the Fathers. They will be settled by the 
judgment of men who number from five to nine. 

Suggestions are made of curbing the Supreme Court by 
congressional action alone. Legislative power over the ap- 
pellate jurisdiction is said to include such control. Recent 
acquiescence of the Supreme Court in the withdrawal from 
its jurisdiction of a pending case is to me no precedent for 
any attempt to dictate the way in which a court shall decide 
or by what majority it shall decide a case of which it has 
jurisdiction. 

The leash of requiring an extraordinary judicial majority 
to condemn state or national legislation could easily be made 
lax by convention among the Justices. Such a restriction 











would, if effective, cause grave complications unless carefully 
confined to certain fields of action. A workable pattern we 
now have, however much some parts of it may now displease. 

The judicial veto can long remain a valuable stabilizing and 
cautionary element of our constitutional system if exercised 
as a wise and able contemporary minority of the Supreme 
Court have been disposed to exercise it, The danger in the 
judicial veto is its relative finality. 

The process of specific constitutional amendments to over- 
ride specific judicial vetoes does not bid fair to be a fruitful 
one. Constitutional amendments to enlarge constitutional 
grants will be subject to judicial interpretation. Not by such 
changes can oligarchical judicial power cease to be practically 
unfettered in wide ranges of control. Of course a constitu- 
tional amendment could be drafted to grant to Congress 
unlimited i over agriculture, finance, industry and labor. 
An amendment phrased in these very terms would make 
Congress substantially omnipotent. 

We have at present a mode of appealing from the making 
of the Constitution by the Supreme Court. It is the cumber- 
some mode of constitutional amendment. Many states have 
less cumbersome modes of constitutional amendment. We 
should be more in line with other systems of national gov- 
ernment if we emulated some of our state examples. 

There are merits in the suggestion that the judicial veto in 
this particular field should be more amenable to political 
overriding. We override the executive veto by an extraordi- 
nary legislative majority. Those who wish speedy action 
may advocate overriding the judicial veto in the same way. 
Others would think it desirable to ensure a longer season of 
contemplation, They might suggest two legislative votes, 
the second to be after an intervening general election. At 
any rate, it seems to me that it is along some such line that 
we should seek to lessen the finality of the judicial veto in 
this field if the conduct of the Supreme Court creates an effec- 
tive demand for some mode of legislative or popular relief. 

Any mode of appeal puts more into the limelight the es- 
sentially political function which the Court exercises and 
must continue in some degree to exercise. Yet the fact re- 
mains that the Court itself has through recurring majorities 
38 itself in a position where it is rightly subject to the same 

ind of popular assessment that must in a democracy be di- 
rected toward legislatures and executives. 


Eugene O’Neill 


Intimate portrait of a Nobel prizewinner 
GEORGE JEAN NATHAN IN Cosmopolitan 


THE REAL Eugene O'Neill is no more like the public’s 
generally accepted view of him than the real George Wash- 
ington or Gaby Deslys was in turn like the public’s pictures 
of them. While it is true that he reads everything bearing 
upon the nature of whatever play he happens to be working 
on, his chief reading pleasure, enjoyed at least once a day 
even when he is working hardest, consists in detective and 
mystery novels (he averages no fewer than six or seven a 
week), in the hardly psychopathic stories of Damon Runyon, 
whose slang is a source of supreme enjoyment to him, and 
in the sports pages of any and every newspaper he can lay 
his hands on. 

So far as conversation goes, he would rather talk about 
prize fighters and prize fighting than about ten herd of 
Freuds and Strindbergs. He likes nothing better than to 
sprawl on the beach in the sun after a long swim, to monkey 
around for hours in a garden (he rather fancies himself as 
a superior hedge clipper and bush shaver), to listen to a 
phonograph play Dwight Fiske’s saucier records, to drop a 
nickel into his private mechanical piano (retrieved from an 
old New Orleans bawdy house and christened by him 
Rosie’) and with some male crony to accompany it vocally, 
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at the top of his lungs, in a brewery rendition of “Alex- 
ander’s Ragtime Band,” “That Mysterious Rag,” ‘Darda- 
nella” or any other melody of similar vintage, and to have 
rétailed to him, since he hardly ever goes to the theater, the 
latest low jokes of the musical-show clowns. 

He would trade in fifteen Shakespearean actors any day 
' for one Jimmy Durante, and he would supplement the fifteen 
with ten head of Ibsen actresses for one Bobby Clark. 


Wages and Hours 
The A. F. of L. keeps tabs on trends 
EDITORIAL IN American Federationist 


WITH the return to stabilization of industries and to pros- 
perity in some circles, the problems of jobs for all and 
sharing in returning prosperity become insistent. Our an- 
nual report for the year shows that average weekly earnings 
are 14 per cent below 1929; productivity per hour is 40 per 
cent higher; that the average work week has increased from 
34.7 hours in 1934 to 40; that the hourly rate of wage 
stopped increasing by the end of 1935, while the cost of 
living index has increased steadily since 1933. 

These figures mean that instead of using increases in 
production to give jobs to more workers, those already 
employed have been required to work longer hours and that 
increased purchasing among wage-earners has been due to 
longer hours instead of increases in wage rates. These re- 
sults show that employers refuse to learn that producing 
workers must share in increased —. by shorter hours 
and higher wages if there is to be purchasing power to sus- 
tain the higher productivity rates of industries. 

In the economic world if all the benefits go to the privi- 
leged few, the machinery of trade becomes blocked because 
buyers haven’t enough money to keep the output of indus- 
tries moving. It is the buyers that really sustain industry 
and make it profitable. Increases in the number of wage- 
earners on the payrolls, the shorter work week and higher 
weekly earnings are the real signs of returning prosperity 
that must accompany increased production and business ac- 
tivity if they are to be permanent. 


Gold and the World 


A solid monetary basis 
BENJAMIN M. ANDERSON, JR. IN United States News 


Gold remains the standard of value, the ultimate regulator 
of the values of paper currencies, The dollar is fixed in gold 
at 59.06 ae cent of the old gold content, not by the old 
pfocess of direct redemption in gold coin or of the issue of 
paper money in exchange for gold coin, but by the policy of 
the Treasury of receiving newly mined gold and imported gold 
at this fixed rate for dollars and exporting gold when neces- 
sary in order to protect the rate. 

The Tripartite Agreement involving England, France and 
the United States, which immediately preceded the collapse 
of the gold bloc, prevented a very dangerous period of chaos 
in the foreign exchanges though it must be regarded only as an 
intermediate step, and real stability cannot come until definite 
gold pars are fixed for the newly devalued currencies and, 

or that matter, for sterling. 

Gold remains the standard of value because neither men nor 
governments will trust anything else. The volume of gold 
hoarding in the world today is enormous because of the great 
—— which has been done to gold’s greatest competitor, 
namely, the confidence men have in the paper promises of 
governments and central banks. Gold, to the extent that it 
is free, leaves countries which have fluctuating, irredeemable 
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paper money, and goes to countries which are on the gold 
standard. If no country is on the full gold standard, gold 
will still go to countries where some semblance of a fixed rate 
is kept. 

Thos we have seen, since our de facto stabilization in early 
1934, an immense volume of gold coming to the United 
States. Of the 2 billion, 281 million net flow of foreign 
capital to the United States from Jan. 1, 1935, to Sept. 30, 
1936, by far the greater part, namely, 1 billion, 353 millions, 
is held in the form of short-term banking funds. 

The bulk of this money is held here, in other words, in 
forms. subject to immediate withdrawal, without any risk of 
capital loss through a decline in security prices. 

By our devaluation, we put into the hands of the Treasury 
over 2 billion 800 millions of gold dollars which had not 
existed before the change in the law and which can only 
be used, unless offset, at the cost of increasing, dollar for 
dollar, the amount of our already terribly excessive member 
bank reserves. 

I call attention to the enormous increase in the world’s 
annual output of gold as measured in the new units. It is 
difficult for the student of economic history to escape the 
conclusion that sooner or later the present relations between 

old dollars of the new par and commodities in general must 
Be radically altered and that a great rise in commodity prices 
must sooner or later come. Our own rally in commodity 
ptices since March of 1933 can, I think, be attributed only in 
very minor degree to our debasement of the dollar. 

Now we can prevent an excessive growth of debt if we hold 
down the expansion of credit on the basis of the great excess 
of reserve money which has been created by the devaluation 
process. But we shall have to get rid of the theory that it is 
necessary to have excessively low interest rates if we are going 
to have any adequate control over the expansion of credit. 
Borrowing should be for purposes that will bring back money 
borrowed with a profit within the period of the loan. Loans 
made on any other basis are unsound loans. 

The great danger is, of course, that, having set a precedent 
of currency debasement in a great crisis, we shall face tre- 
mendous political pressure in the next time of business re- 
action to do it again. We shall lower the value of gold in 
the world as we lower tariffs and as we stabilize currencies, 
and this will tend to raise commodity prices expressed in the 
new units. 

Alarmed at the continued inflow of foreign gold, our Treas- 
uty has lately adopted the policy of undertaking to ‘sterilize’ 
this gold as far as effect on our own money market is con- 
cerned, not by issuing new money against it, but by borrow- 
ing money from the commercial banks with which to buy it. 
The gold thus purchased does not add to the credit base. The 
British stabilization fund is understood to have about 375 
million pounds, or roughly a billion, 875 million dollars, of 

vernment securities, which it can use in this way. If our 

teasuty is prepared to go as far as this, of course it could 
meet a continued gold inflow of very important magnitude 
by this method. 


Smuggler, Soldier, Diplomat 
A Flank attack on China 
HALDORE HANSON IN Pacific Affairs 


HIsToRIANS will some day remark that the semi-official Jap- 
anese smuggling in North China in 1935-36 was a most cuti- 
ous policy of state. Defended at various times by the 
Kuantung Army (the Japanese force which dominates Man- 
churia), the Imperial Navy, the Tokyo Foreign Office, and 
the Japanese Consular Service in China, an enterprising 
civilian army of Koreans and Japanese assaulted the Chinese 
tariff wall, battered a breach 150 miles in length, and scurried 
through with thousands of tons of sugar, miles of cotton 
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cloth, cnough artificial silk to make millions of pairs of stock- 
ings, and sufficient cigarette paper to put a fag in the mouth 
of every man, woman, and child in China. The goods had 
then to be distributed southward, along the national railways 
of China. The whole business was as secret as a fire alarm. 

By mid-summer of 1936, apparently on a tip from Tokyo 
that the Japanese Foreign Office was withdrawing protection 
from the smugglers, the Chinese 29th Army broadswordmen 
drove the smugglers out. The great bulk of smuggling was 
a blow not at the Customs revenues and the foreign loan 
payments, but at Chinese industries in sugar, cotton cloth, 
and artificial silk. 

Large-scale smuggling in North China started in August 
and September 1935, when the Japanese garrison commander 
at Chinwangtao compelled the Customs Preventive Service 
to disarm all its guards along the Great Wall, and to with- 
draw all armed cruisers along the coast between Chinwangtao 
and Lutai, a distance of 150 miles. The problems faced by 
the Chinese Customs have to be considered. The Preventive 
Service of the Customs was organized in 1931 to combat 
smugglers. All boundaries by land and sea were divided into 
districts for patrol purposes. This was the organization called 
into action along the coast of East Hopei to check the Korean 
smugglers, but the coast guard boats were disarmed by the 
Japanese Navy in September 1935, and removed from the 
three-mile zone in October. 

May 16 marked a change in Chinese policy. On that day 
the National Government issued a proclamation threatening 
the death sentence for all smugglers and their helpers, in- 
cluding railway guards, local police, or merchants. The 
national railways thereupon immediately refused to book 
smuggled goods as ordinary freight. The smuggler at the 
height of his activity had three friends—two local govern- 
ments and a railway. 

In the last analysis the importance of smuggling was not 
economic but political. The Japanese Foreign Office never 
expressed its sympathy with smuggling, but it declined to 
interfere, and publicly concealed the divergence of opinion 
between the civil and military in Japan. Granted that the 
Japanese Kuantung Army fostered smuggling, we have only 
to read the daily newspapers to understand their immediate 
objectives. For example, on May 5 the Japanese Military 
Attaché stated at Shanghai that Japan would be willing to 
suppress smuggling in return for a reduction of duty rates on 
Japanese imports. A purpose which was never openly sug- 
gested was the undermining of Nanking’s national treasury. 
China’s finances are extremely perilous, and even the smallest 
losses from smuggling serve to increase the peril. 

In 1935 the Kuantung Army, inheritor of the old con- 
tinental policy, found in the smuggling scheme a method of 
destroying the native industries of North China, undermin- 
ing China's national revenues and at the same time crippling 
Western trade in China. The Chinese whose industrial and 
financial interests can thus be hamstrung represent only a 
fraction of the nation; but they are the key supporters of 
General Chiang K’ai-shek and the Nanking Government. 


New Zealand’s Birthrate 


There’s lots of room, Down Under 


FROM THE New Zealand Review 


NEW ZEALAND is no longer gaining, but actually losing 
population by migration, and the fertility of its own people 
is falling so os go that in a few years time it may expect 
that the annual number of births will only be about sufh- 
cient to balance the number of deaths, and stagnation in 
population, for a partially developed country such as this is, 
means economic and social stagnation, and a return to old- 
time prosperity is impossible with population at a stand still. 
The vital nature of the position is realized on learning 








that in 1876 the birth-rate was 41.2 per 1,000 and in 1935 
only 16.1 per 1,000. In 1882, a 500,000 population, 
there were 19,009 births; in 1922, with 1,250,000 popula- 
tion, there were 29,006 births; but in 1935, with 1,500,000 
inhabitants, we had only 23,965 births. 

Put slightly differently, there were 32 births for every 100 
married women under 45 in 1881, but last year there were 
only 13, and we now find that 24 per cent of marriages 
are childless, 19 per cent have one dhitl sad stop, and another 
19 percent have two children and stop. That accounts for 
60 per cent of all marriages. 

If the rate continues to fall the population will only reach 
1,600,000 in 1946, and will never reach 1,650,000 without 
outside arrivals, as the average age is increasing and the 
death rate is rising. Other countries which ate ovet-popu- 
lated and underfed may well cast hungry eyes on a partially- 
developed country like this. New Zealand can comfortably 
carry four times its present population. A population of six 
millions would make it almost self-contained and self- 
sufficient, and its prosperity would no longer be dependent 
on depressions and booms, or famines and gluts on the 
other side of the earth. 


Citizens of Empire 
Trends of opinion in Italy 
CLEVES STEAD IN Egyptian Gazette, CAIRO 


NOW that the clouds of war and controversy have some- 
what lifted, it is interesting to study the re-actions of certain 
types of Italian mind towards the new political situation. 

Opinions and comments vary widely. They go from fa- 
natical enthusiasm to disappointment, but none are indifferent. 

The purely patriotic individual, whatever the colour of 
his shirt, is frankly delighted at what he considers the en- 
hanced prestige of his country. Foreign hostility towards, or 
criticism of, the methods adopted to accomplish this result, 
he attributes to jealousy, and ignorance of his country’s 
real aims and needs. An empire is something that can be 
shown off to foreigners, like smooth roads or new build- 
ings, only much better. 

The military element feels that at last the competence 
and reputation of the Italian army have been firmly es- 
tablished in the colonial field which up to the present had 
held little success. It is forced to admit the thoroughness of 
an organisation at which it had been inclined to scoff, but 
as far as actual active service is concerned, attaches very 
little importance to the role played by the militia. Most of 
the laurels go to the regular services. 

Big Business, cramped and starved at home, alternately 
being saved by—and saving—the state, is now buoyed up by 
prospects of overseas developments, and some return on re- 
maining capital. Just how founded such hopes are remains 
to be seen. Vested interests in general, although still pro- 
testing against crushing taxation, are led by clever propa- 
ganda to see in the present state of Europe in geneia!, and 
of Spain in particular, a serious communist threat against all 
property, and a reason for closer loyalty to a government, 
however arbitrary and despotic, which offers a certain 
modicum of safety. 

The intelligent citizen of pre-war “education now admits 
to a greater admiration for the Dictator’s person and achieve- 
ments, while still insisting on the precariousness of any 
organisation built on the personality of a single individual. 
As far as internal administration is concerned they point 
out that in no case has the new organisation been capable 
of wholly replacing the existing one. They feel that, ad- 
mirable as are some of the material achievements of the 
actual regime, they would have been better greg en 
in a more constitutional manner. In regard to foreign 
politics, while admiring the technical organisation of the 
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Abyssinian campaign, and rejoicing at a result far above 

their expectations, these citizens are fully alive to the fact 

that great expenditure of time and money is necessary be- 

fore the new colony can be regarded as a substantially 
rofitable investment. 

Led by skilful propaganda, the average citizen curses 
France today just as cheerfully as he cursed England yester- 
day. He is highly pleased with the trappings of glory and 
finds a pleasant thrill in the word empire, although it con- 
veys little of deeper meaning to him. Delighted at the 
cessation of conditions which threatened his comfort, he is 
a firm believer in the sincerity of his country’s desire for 
peace—if only because such a desire finds an ardent echo in 
his own heart. 

On the other hand the Balilla of 1924, carefully trained, 
has become a youthful and fanatical enthusiast. To him 
Abyssinia is but the first step towards the resurrection of 
past glory; his own sacred mission that of fighting and 
possibly dying for the creation of a new empire and the 
spreading of Roman “culture” throughout the world. Dis- 
appointment and disillusion would have to be brutally com- 
plete to turn such a young warrior against his trainers. 

Propaganda and carefully filtered news had convinced the 
public that the whole of Abyssinia was not only conquered 
and occupied, but completely pacified and panting for col- 
onisation. The tardily i news of the assassination of 
Locatelli and his companions came as a first, great shock. 
Now the yam mind is slowly beginning to realize the 
necessity of further time and effort to consolidate conquest 
before colonisation can be seriously attempted. 


Spanish Soldiers 


Return of the heroic age 
HUGH S. JOHNSON IN N.Y. World-Telegram 


IT BEGINS to look as though the Spanish government might 
clean up on Franco and his Moors, in spite of all that Hitler 
and Mussolini can do for Spanish Fascism. 

A general idea seems to prevail that the Spanish soldier 
is a kind of military mutt and that any husky can kick a 
lung out of him any time he happens to be of such a mind. 
It’s about the biggest mistake an amateur military critic 
can make. 

Hannibal, who was probably the greatest captain who 
ever clanked a sword, went to Spain in command of a garri- 
son for a Phoenician colony. Out of the wild and hairy 
Iberian tribes he found in the peninsula he fashioned an 
army. With that army he. performed against the whole 
strength of Rome the most astonishing campaign in all 
military history. 

Napoleon regarded his crossing of the Alps as his 
greatest stunt. Hannibal had done it 2,000 years before 
under much more difficult conditions, defeating one Roman 
army after another on his way into Italy. There he main- 
tained himself with his Spaniards for twelve years, winning 
the perfect battle, Cannae—the battle of annihilation— 
and why he didn’t wipe helpless Rome off the map and 
give the world a different history, dominated by Semites, 
remains a mystery. , 

The mass of legends surrounding the memory of the 
Cid Campeador and the heroic age of Spain seem Mun- 
chausen-like lies about feats of bravery, skill, endurance and 
patriotism—the military performance of supermen. But it 
is now known that many of them are true. Washington 
Irving’s beautiful Asturian sketches, now almost forgotten, 
will give any child or adult a greater thrill than pirate or 
war tale of fancy that was ever written. 

They seem incredible, but they are far more credible than 
the actual history of the Conquistadores—Cortez burning 
his boats at Vera Cruz and assaulting the vast and powerful 
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military empire of Aztecs with a few score Spanish soldiers 
—Pizzaro performing the more difficult conquest of Peru 
with fewer poorest taking the isthmus with a corporal’s 
squad and a few dogs. The marches of De Soto, De Nar- 
vaez and Coronado—the entire history of the human race 
shows no such unconquerable or all conquering soldiers. 
Absolute tops. 

It did not stop then. Napoleon’s downfall was not en- 
compassed at Moscow or Waterloo. It began in Spain. He 
could not subdue the tenacity, courage, scorn of death and 
danger, patriotism and fight of those same Iberians in their 
native hills. They, rather than Wellington, put the Little 
Corporal in the guard-house. 

hat sort of unbelievable courage and fight is now being 
repeated on both sides in Spain. The soldierly breed lives 
on, Disasters like the Armada, the destruction of Cervera’s 
fleet, Santiago, the Riff and the present daily bloody blunders 
are due to wretched leadership or —— provided by the 
decadent ruling class in Spain. e Spanish soldier is in 
the front rank of the world’s history as a “‘first class fight- 
ing man.” Copyright, 1937, by United Feature Syndicate, Inc. 


Perfidious Albion 


An Italian criticism of British policy in Palestine 
FROM I/ Tevere, ROME 


Ir 1s only too clear that Great Britain is profiting from the 
mutual massacring of Jew and Arab in Palestine. More than 
ever she is applying the old principle “divide et impera,” 
which the English follow in India and in the four corners of 
the Empire. But the situation in Palestine has the additional 
advantage for the English of allowing them to effect a con- 
centration of troops there which, without this pretext, could 
not have taken place openly. 

World opinion, grown accustomed to its daily quota of dis- 
orders, is expected to look on this dispatch of English mili- 
tary forces as natural and justified. Information issued by 
the English is discreet ; as for the indiscretions of others, they 
are drowned in the noise of uninterrupted and systematic dis- 
orders. Soon Palestine will become an enormous British bar- 
racks, without “right-thinking’”” Europeans showing the least 
concern. 

England is reinforcing all her military positions in the 
Mediterranean. And yet, in respect of Palestinian territory, 
it is Britain’s duty to give an account of her administration 
to the League. But where is the League? Where is the Man- 
dates Commission which had been perspicacious enough to be- 
lieve that England would see to the well-being of the Pales- 
tine peoples ? 

The English thesis is: ‘Let us restore order, and we will 
then give you an account of our administration.” But once 
the territory in question has been transformed into a formid- 
able military, naval and air base, once the fait accompli has 
triumphed over law, the Mediterranean equilibrium will be 
found to have been completely shattered. 


Seeing in the Dark 


Progress of German research 


FROM B.Z. am Mittag, BERLIN 


THE problem of seeing in the dark has been solved by Ger- 
man research. It was solved with the help of infra-red rays, 
which are not in themselves visible to the human eye. 

The transformation of these invisible rays into visible 
ones is accomplished by activating electrons with the help of 
a specially designed electric lens. 

Research in this direction, begun in Germany, is now pro- 








ceeding actively in other countries too, especially in America. 
The German experiments have led to the perfecting of an 
apparatus, known as a “picture-transformer’’; virtually a 
mechanical eye, which enables one to see by means of hither- 
to invisible rays. It is possible, for instance, by means of it, 
to observe people in a dark room without them being 
aware of it. 

An ordinary light is used, but it is marked with black 
glass which allows only invisible infra-red rays to pass. The 
mechanical eye throws the picture disclosed by these rays 
on to a screen, where it becomes visible to the human eye. 
It is possible to see at a distance through mist, but not 
through clouds. Animals can be observed by night. The 
discovery promises to be.of great value in medical and 
microscopic work. 


Naval Powers 


The collapse of an ideal 
F. D. McHUGH IN Scientific American 


GERMANY is the newcomer in this review of ships and ton- 
nages of world naval powers. Since the Versailles Treaty 
limited her navy so rigidly, she was not even considered in 
the Washington Treaty of 1921, nor in the London Treaty of 
1930, which imposed limitations on naval construction 
among the five major nations. By reason of her abrogation 
of parts of the Versailles Treaty and her subsequent agree- 
ment with the British Empire, her naval status once more is 
of concern. 

As the Washington Treaty expires, some feel that the 

‘future of naval limitations is but a forlorn hope, though 
others—for example, Admiral Standley of our navy—are 
more optimistic. Yet naval limitation has a history of several 
failures. In 1921, capital ships and aircraft carriers were 
limited by the United States, Great Britain, Japan, France, 
and Italy. The Geneva Conference of 1927, attempting to 
impose limitations on smaller — was a complete failure; 
while the London Conference of 1930 limited cruisers, de- 
stroyers and submarines for the United States, Great Britain, 
and Japan. The United States “leaned over backward” in ob- 
serving these treaties, but our disarmament by example did not 
work. 

In December, 1934, Japan announced her intention to ter- 
minate the Washington agreement at its expiration December, 
1936. 

Japan demands parity with Great Britain, Germany be- 
comes a factor in naval questions, France builds ships to off- 
set Germany's rising strength, Italy feels that she has a 
greater responsibility in the Mediterranean and has started 
an active naval building program. The United States has 
indicated her intention to Pail if others do. 


Mass Executions 


A plea for restricting the death penalty 
JOHN P. McCAFEREY IN The Commonweal 


WHEN I came to Sing Sing as chaplain twelve years ago I 
was not so critical of some phases of capital punishment, 
but of late the mass executions have put some doubt in my 
mind about the absolute justice of the felony murder law. 
The execution of three, four, five or six men for the killing 
of one does seem to be unfair and this article is the result. 
It is frankly an attempt to analyze the facts and the theory 
of the law; an attempt to trace the history of the law that re- 
sults in mass executions. For that is what they are becoming. 

About 170 men have been executed during my twelve years 
as chaplain. There have been roughly: 
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4 groups of 4 for one 16 














11 groups for 3 for one 33 
16 groups of 2 for one. 32 
32 separate men executed for one 32 

Total 113 





And, there is one group of six awaiting execution for the 
murder of one. About 113 men out of 170 have been exe- 
cuted after conviction for a felony murder. It seems that it 
is easier for a District Attorney to convict on this law than it 
is when he has to prove motive and premeditation. 

Of course, it is equally true that most of the murders com- 
mitted have been in the commission of a felony, but just 
the same these men started out to steal and in the act of steal- 
ing they killed someone. Their crime started as one against 
property and ended as one against person. But, very often 
there was no conspiracy to kill and the killer sometimes vio- 
lated the definite purpose not to kill. A nervous finger on 
the trigger of a gun in the hands of a novice often fired the 
fatal shot. The argument is valid which holds that a man 
who carries a gun on a robbery is — to shoot, but 
there have been cases where some rf rs were not armed, 
or had their guns locked or empty, or even carried glass pistols. 
I am not making excuses nor am I becoming sentimental. 

The felony law in New York State and many other states 
decrees that if a homicide is committed in the course of a 
felony all who are principals in the felony, if found guilty 
after trial, can be condemned to execution. The state must 
prove the felony, that the defendants committed the felony, 
and the fact of the killing in the course of the felony. There 
is no need to prove premeditation or deliberation, 

The jury is allowed the possibility of two verdicts—guilty 
or not guilty. The result of these trials seems to be that it is 
easier to convict on the felony law than on any other murder 
theory. The result has been the mass executions where two, 
three, four, five or six persons are executed for the killing of 
one. The figures for the last twelve years at Sing Sing show 
that out of 170 executed 113 were executed after conviction 
on the felony law. 

The remedy is, of course, a change in our law. Such a 
bill was introduced in Albany at the past session; fixing the 
death penalty on the one who actually did the killing. The 
others were to be punished severely but not by death. This 
law is fair. We can stand the death penalty, but mass exe- 
cutions are another thing. 


The Impotent League 


A British view of conflicting sovereignties 
LORD LOTHIAN IN International Conciliation 


THE experience of the last fifteen years has proved the diag- 
nosis of the Hamiltonian Federalists to have been right. No 
league based on the sovereignty of its members can do what 
has been expected of the League of Nations. Inexorably, 
national sovereignty tears it to pieces. The League has made 


no change in the anarchy of nations. It has only camouflaged 
it by a contract which there is no sovereignty to enforce. 

As was pointed out recently in a debate in the House of 
Lords, the League has responsibility but not power. That is 
the secret of its failure as a system of peace, For power alone 
has responsibility, and power resides in the sovereign state 
and not in the League. Thus, the loyalty of the individual 
citizen is legally owed to his own state and not to the League. 
That is why, under the League system morality is steadily 
giving place to expediency, open diplomacy to secret under- 


standings, and right to might. 


We shall never get our thinking clear about the interna- 


tional problem until we grasp this central truth. The National 
Government goes on saying that the first principle of its for- 
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eign policy is to support the League. The Labor and the 
Liberal Oppositions call for support for themselves on the 
ground that the Government cannot be trusted to support 
the League, but that once in power they would live up to the 
obligations imposed by the Covenant in full. All say these 
things because they believe, or they believe that the electorate 
believes, that the League, if properly used, can be made an 
instrument for security against aggression, for doing justice, 
for preserving the peace, and for beginning the reign of 
law upon Earth. 

But it is not true. No League of sovereign states can do 
these things. Nothing but a federation of nations, a federa- 
tion in which the national state surrenders some part of its 
sovereignty to a common authority representing the whole, 
which alone can impose tariffs, can raise armies and navies 
and air forces, can levy taxes from and enforce its laws upon 
the individual, and which alone wields the powers of sov- 
ereignty within its own sphere, can end war and create a 
reign of law upon the Earth, 


The Press 


How free is the fourth estate? 
GEORGE SELDES IN The Fight 


How large a proportion of the American press is the enemy 
of the American people? I cannot answer this question and 
I doubt if any investigation would give us statistical documen- 
tation. But I do know that a corrupt newspaper is an enemy 
of the people. 

The danger to our liberties arises when business gains the 
control of what is generally admitted to be the greatest bul- 
wark of freedom, the press. The danger is even greater when 
the owners of newspapers who have become business men, 
use the press as an instrument against the people. 

In its dealings with its own employees, who have organized 
the American Newspaper Guild, the newspapers of the coun- 
try, with a very few exceptions, have shown themselves in- 
imical to union labor in general as well as to the union idea 
among “gentlemen” workers. In the fight against the ratifica- 
tion of the child labor amendment by the states, the newspaper 
owners’ association has shown itself hypocritical as well. 

In fact, it was the opinion of Sir Norman Angell just at 
the close of the World War that the world press had al- 
ready become “‘one of the worst obstacles to the development 
of a capacity for real self-government, perhaps the worst 
of all the menaces to modern Democracy.” And since the 
World War, Italy, Germany, Greece and other Fascist nations 
have completely lost their semi-free press while that of the 
United States has generally become more and more re- 
actionary. 


Picture Horse 


The styles in movie mounts 
CHARLES LONGSTRETH McNICHOLS IN The Horse 


IN the dark days when racing was under the ban in almost 
every state in the Union, when the farmer had not yet 
learned that motor-tractors which give nothing back to the 
land and have to be fed with cold cash can be expensive 
luxuries, and when only a few of the faithful found time 
to attend horse shows, it was the rearing, charging mounts of 
the cinematic cowboy heroes that kept the great American 
public horse-conscious. If you don’t believe it you should 
see the raft of fan mail these horses received back in the 
mechanism-mad Twenties, and are receiving today, for that 
matter. In fact I think it is a safe bet that a hundred peo- 
ple know all about Tony, Tarzan, Silver, or Sheik for every 
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ten that ever heard of Discovery or Top Row, and for one 
that can name a winner in any of the big Eastern shows. 

The “horse operas,” as the Western motion pictures are 
aptly called in Hollywood, may not appear in the theatres 
you attend, but they show to large and enthusiastic audiences 
in the industrial districts of the big cities and in the smaller 
rural communities. And they have an absolutely unrivaled 
appeal to children of every class and locale. I don’t believe 
we appreciate the effect this early inculcation of the love 
of horses in Americans who are now in their early maturity 
has had on the present revival of interest in all forms of 
equestrianism. 

The effect that Western pictures has had in oriental coun- 
tries where they have a great following is little short of 
startling. Mrs. Buck Jones tells me that on her recent trip 
around the world she found eight California Palominos in 
the stables of the son and heir of the Sultan of Johore, and 
that the ee ptizes these animals above all his posses- 
sions and is frantically trying to buy more! Such is the 
effect of the pictures on the market bor one type of horse, 
at least. And let it be parenthetically remarked that Mrs. 
Jones’ cowboy-star husband rides a string of cold-blood 
greys, and not Palominos. 

The horses used by the different leading Western actors 
vary in color and breed but they all have to have what the 
picture industry calls ‘Western characteristics.” Johnny 
Agee, ace trainer now with Ken Maynard, says that these 
consist of ‘‘a long tail, a long mane, an arch neck, and the 
ability to make the kids love ‘em.” In other words, these 
“Western characteristics” are chiefly a matter of personality 
and may show up in any breed, though they appear to be 
rather rare in the real Western mustang! They are instant- 
ly recognized by those in the business, however, and horses 
that have them are eagerly sought and when found are 
usually bought on the spot. 


Britain Rearms 
The German press: “We told you so” 


FROM THE Frankfurter Zeitung 


ENGLAND is rearming. Her program of construction is the 
largest ever undertaken by her tn peace-time. The world must 
realize that Great Britain will, with unexampled energy, 
strengthen her military might in the shortest possible space 
of time. Even the Labor Party has had to bow before the 
force of facts by declaring in its Edinburgh resolution that 
ones own military strength is determined by the military 
strength of a possible aggressor. 

The reasons put forward in England for the armaments 
program were outlined at the Conservative Conference in 
Margate by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
with all the authority of men who are responsible for Eng- 
land’s policy at the present moment. Hoare spoke of the 
“bitter experience’’ they had gone through in discovering that 
England's weakness, even her supposed weakness, was a dis- 
turbing factor in international politics. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer affirmed that there was no greater deterrent 
to war than a full development of Britain’s air power. Eng- 
land has made up her mind, in virtue of her armaments, 
henceforth to permit no more disturbances in international 
politics. Disturbers of the peace are certain to pay attention 
when they hear that England’s military security and inter- 
national peace are from now on one and the same. 

At Margate both speakers were at one in condemning uni- 
lateral disarmament. The French Press cannot conceal its 


satisfaction over this newly-acquired British conviction, and 
repeatedly emphasizes it. Unilateral disarmament has sud- 
denly become a cause of disturbance to equilibrium, an un- 
fruitful sacrifice for a Utopia. 

Germany will listen to all this thoughtfully. It is a belated 
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recognition of facts, which is to be paid for by the greatest 
rearmament the world has ever seen. Germany preached to 
deaf ears when for ten whole years she pointed out the absur- 
dity of the unilateral disarmament imposed on her. All the 
arguments put forward by English statesmen today are the 
German arguments of the post-war period. 

Did we not declare again and again that a country cannot 
remain defenceless when surrounded by heavily armed neigh- 
bors? When Sir Samuel Hoare gave details of the arma- 
ments of other countries, Russian, French and American 
(there was no mention of Japanese), he especially emphasized 
the growing military might of Germany. He added, how- 
ever, that he did not want to criticize or attack any country, 
he was just stating facts. 

It would be of value if world opinion were at the same 
time to remember that Germany for fifteen years disarmed 
unilaterally, and that it was only the “bitter experience of the 
last year” which convinced Great Britain of the questionable 
value of such one-sidedness. 


Sweden’s Recovery 


The record, and some reasons 
NABOTH HEDIN IN American Swedish Monthly 


A QUESTION one hears frequently asked is “Why does 
Sweden lead the world in recovery” and, as might be ex- 
pected, the reasons are both many and complicated. But 
Sweden has not, as far as I know, found any magic formula 
except hard work and a fair distribution of the proceeds. 

As a tule, too much credit is given to either one or the 
other of these two phases—production and distribution. 
The American trend has hitherto been to stress production 
and let consumption take care of itself. 

The Swedish view is that both production and distribution 
are important. But in ordet to have something to distribute 
you must first produce. In this respect Sweden has kept 
pace with the rest of the world. Taking the output for 
1915 as 100, the Swedish volume of production rose in 1929 
to 147, or more than double the low point of 72 in the 
post-war deflation year of 1921. There was a dip in 1932 
and 1933, but after that the 1929 figures have been greatly 
exceeded. 

In foreign trade Sweden — appear to be handicapped 
by the lack of colonies. Sweden was once a Baltic empire 
and one of the great military powers of Europe, but it has 
never had any over-seas colonies that were of any conse- 
quence. Even the settlement on the Delaware, close to three 
hundred years ago, was abortive as far as foreign trade was 
coe Though the Swedish settlers remained, they soon 
became first Dutch and then British subjects and, finally, 
American citizens, Until the War for Independence, Sweden 
supplied them with books and preachers, but never had any 
exclusive trade privileges. 

Sweden, therefore, has to sell its goods in the open inter- 
national market. It cannot force them on anybody or ex- 
clude any competitors. Being a small country with a small 
variety of high grade resources and located far North, it 
does not depend on mass production at low wages. It com- 
petes, therefore, chiefly on the basis of quality and not price. 
Most American razor blades, for instance, are made of 
Swedish steel and so are piano wires and watch springs. 
The latter are so highly refined that they are worth more 
than their weight in gold. 

Being a seller of specialties, Sweden has a very widely 
distributed market and that has helped, too. It has its own 
shipping lines to almost every port in the world, South 
America as well as South Africa, Australia as well as China. 
It sells steel wire for valve springs in Detroit and certain 
grades of wrought iron in Pittsburgh. The cellars for the 
New York skyscrapers are excavated with the aid of Swedish 
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hollow drill steel and many paper mills in the United States 
use Swedish pulp. About one half of the Swedish exports 
are forestry products and the rest mixed, but chiefly derived 
in various degrees of refinement from its iron mines. Being 
what is known as producers’ goods, that is raw materials 
or tools used to make other things rather than goods for 
direct consumption, they were in demand early in the re- 


covery. Swedish lumber was the first to feel the economic 
thaw and, as long as there is need for more housing in the 
world, the demand is likely to continue. 

Sweden is a low tariff country and it usually buys more 
than it sells. It believes in a two-way foreign trade. The 
recent reciprocity treaty with the United States has greatly 
stimulated the exchange of goods. The fact that Sweden 
sells mostly producers’ goods and, further, the fact that the 
United States just now buys more in Sweden than it sells, 
despite the great Swedish demand for American automobiles, 
foreshadows a coming boom here. The need for tools or 
materials for tools, as well as semi-raw materials, naturally 
precedes the demand for the finished product. 

Now Sweden has been able to take advantage of this 
foreign trade situation partly thanks to its monetary policy. 
Until 1931 it hardly felt the depression, but was then struck 
by the deflation wave and was forced off the gold standard, 
which, as it turns out, was most fortunate. It has since then 
had a managed currency. It has prospered while the so- 
called gold countries have continued to suffer. It has 
followed the pound sterling and has been able to sell 
abroad while keeping its cost of living constant at home. 
As all wage contracts are figured partly in relation to the 
cost of living, steady domestic prices are naturally of prime 
importance. ; 

or thirty years collective bargaining has been accepted 
in Sweden as normal. There have been many strikes for 
higher wages, but once a labor contract is signed it is obeyed 
by both parties. A special labor court has been instituted 
to interpret and enforce such contracts. It enjoys high 
esteem and is backed by public opinion, as well as by the 
law. Despite the general om there are no strikes now. 

By organizing for political as well as economic action the 
Swedish workers as well as the Swedish farmers have im- 

roved their lot. Through adult education they have 
earned how to use their ballots. By entirely peaceful and 
legal means, using only their right to collective action 
through organization, ~ have now obtained the control of 
the government itself and no one cries “Communism.” The 
workers and farmers are fully as patriotic as the business 
men and the industrialists. As long as they all take counsel 
together the country is in safe hands. 


Highway Pzrrates 


Hijackers grab new booty 
WILLIAM E. FRAZER IN The American Magazine 


J. EpGaR Hoover and his G-men of the United States De- 
partment of Justice have a fight on their hands against a 
new form of organized crime. They are in action against 
a new American menace—the freight-truck hijacker. The 
line of battle lies along the nation’s 3,000,000 miles of 
hard-surfaced highways, where thousands of huge vans, 
laden with valuable cargoes, rumble from town to town in 
the dark of night. ; 

Every twenty-four hours, somewhere in the United States, 
at least one of these trucks is raided by hijackers, hold-up 
men who carry their plunder to a hidden warehouse to be 
offered next day in the open market at prices which an un- 
knowing merchant cannot refuse. And you and I, also un- 
suspecting, sometimes buy the plunder at bargain sales, and 
so help support what has become one of America’s major 
criminal activities. 
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The operations of highway pirates have become one of 
the costliest elements in the truck transportation business. 
The H-men, as the hijackers are called, take an annual toll 
of millions of dollars. I recently computed the hijack 
losses of eight ordinary trucking companies, in eight differ- 
ent states, and found that the average annual loss for each 
was $12,000. Not much? There are about 30,000 trucking 
companies engaged in interstate commerce in the United 
States today, 

In recent years, while the G-men were fighting gangsters 
and kidnappers and killers in metropolitan centers, boot- 
leggers, dispossessed by the repeal of prohibition, have been 
building a formidable hijack organization. They have de- 
veloped an elaborate spy system for spotting plunder. They 
have bought fast cars to pursue their prey. They have de- 
vised means of stopping trucks on lonely highways—setting 
out flares or red lanterns, posting faked detour signs, or 
merely running alongside a victim and thrusting a sawed- 
off shotgun into his face. Sometimes the bandits approach 
their victim from the front and blind him with high- 
powered searchlights before boarding his truck. 

The hijackers have established warehouse chains for 
storing their plunder, have » their own transportation 
trucks into operation for hauling their spoils to warehouse 
and market. They send suave, well-dressed salesmen into 
the field, with names of imaginary companies on their 
business cards. 

Hijackers prefer cigarettes, judging from the number of 
such hijackings reported throughout the country. But any 
commercial product with high value per pound, easily 
marketable and difficult to identify, becomes booty for the 
pirates and their efficient distribution and sales organizations. 

Besides cigarettes and silks the hijackers deal in liquors, 
tires and tubes, fruit and vegetables, dairy products, drugs 
and patent medicines, and staple groceries. This crime of 
raiding legitimate merchandise en route is, of course, an 
outgrowth of the prevalent hijacking of prohibition days, 
in which one mob of pirates would hold up and steal the 
bootleg cargo of another. 

The transportation of liquor cargoes is giving Indiana 
truckmen plenty of headaches. One hauler who specializes 
in liquor movements in the state recently reported that his 
total hijack losses for the last twelve months were $60,000. 

Cargo insurance rates have doubled and trebled in various 
localities, particularly in the Southern states, Atlantic Coast 
states, wie the area around Chicago and the Great Lakes. 
In many communities a truck operator has difficulty in ob- 
taining proper cargo coverage for any price, and insurance 
companies require usually that a truck be manned by at least 
two men, be equipped with locks on body doors, bullet- 

roof cabs, and automatic burglar alarms before they will 
issue a policy. An insurance broker in Pennsylvania stated 
last year that his losses in cigarettes alone for a twelve- 
months period were 2,000 per cent greater than the amount 
of the premiums collected. 

Many truck operators have found insurance rates on some 
classes of merchandise entirely prohibitive. They have 
had to stop pouring thousands of dollars into protective 
measures. Thus they have been left with but one course: 
to refuse to accept haulage of the classes of merchandise 
most frequently attacked. One trucking firm reported an 
increase in operating expense of 20,000 dollars a year, due 
entirely to the added precautions taken to ong shipments 
from piracy. Last year an operator in Des Moines pur- 
chased five new 10-ton trucks with bulletproof cabs, and a 
sub-machine gun for each, and intends to buy more pro- 
tective equipment. But special locking devices, automatic 
burglar ps ae and highway telephone systems to enable the 
drivers to “‘check in” every hour, are too costly for general 
use. They eat up the profits. And, anyhow, a bullet 
through a truck wall will ruin a fortune in silks. 

Desperate and harassed, the truck owners recently ap- 
pealed to Mr. Hoover. He heard them through, then set his 
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Operatives to investigate. By the time this article goes to 
= his forces of G-men will have gone into action with 
igh-speed cars, farseeing searchlights, and every form of 
scientific aid to apprehension and detection. 
But their most formidable weapon will be under-cover 
agents—the eyes of Uncle Sam—from which no racket has 
succeeded in escaping, 


Animals of America 


Our debt to Europe and Asia 
GEORGE G. GOODWIN IN Natural History 


Ir Is no secret that such “zoo” animals as the lion and the 
tiger are not native to North America and probably never 
were. That is common knowledge. 

What few of us realize is, that nearly all of our “native” 
domestic animals are not natives of this continent at all, but 
are among the many things imported into the country by our 
far-sighted forebears who saw a need for them in the ex- 
panding commonwealth. 

The Indians had only three domestic animals of any im- 
portance: the dog, the turkey, and the llama. The great 
prairies of the American interior teemed with herds of buffalo, 
elk, antelope; and the forests and mountains supported great 
numbers of mountain sheep, goat, and moose. Countless 
numbers of caribou and herds of musk oxen thrived in the 
vast barren lands of the Arctic. Yet, in spite of this lavish 
abundance, there was not in all North America, from the 
Arctic to Panama, one single race of animals that was suitable 
for domestication. 

The red men traveled on foot or by canoe. Nomadic, wan- 
dering tribes though they were, they possessed no beasts of 
burden, no horses or domesticated cattle, and they made no 
attempt to harness the tremendous power of the buffalo. 
There is no indication that they even went so far as to take 
milk from any of the native animals, True, the American 
Indians did have a dog, the history of which is rather ob- 
scure, which was sometimes made to drag the travois, a 
primitive wheelless luggage frame, and in the sparsely in- 
habitated Arctic the sledge dog was a necessity. But the chief 
service of the dog to the red man was as a companion or pet, 
not as an economic asset. 

The first reliable record on the introduction of cattle into 
the mainland of America is in a report found in the Spanish 
Archives at Madrid. It states that Gregorio Villalobos, in 
1521, brought a number of calves from Santo Domingo to 
Mexico, landing them near the town of Vera Cruz. These 
were descendants of the cattle brought from Spain to the 
West Indies in the years immediately following the voyage 
of Columbus. 

The story of the horse in America is one of the most stir- 
ring. The Spanish conqueror Cortez who in 1519 brought 
the first horses that ever set foot in the New World had only 
16 of the animals when he landed at the mouth of the Rio 
Panuco, and he probably never had as many as 100 during 
the conquest. Yet the appearance of men mounted on four 
footed animals struck the Indians with such dread, and the 
handful of cavalry were so effective against the Indian foot 
soldiers, that the horse was one of the foremost factors in 
the conquest of the greatest Indian nations. 

Dr. Sheldon Jackson, on an inspection trip to Alaska in 
1890, was principally impressed by the rapidly vanishing 
sources of food among the Eskimos. Not only was their 
natural source of food disappearing but what in an Arctic 
climate is equally important, their clothing as well. Dr. 
Jackson saw that the United States would soon have to choose 
between feeding these natives or allowing them to starve 
to death. 

The solution which he proposed involved the importation 
of domestic reindeer upon which the natives could fall back 
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when wild game became scarce, just as their Siberian neigh- 
bors were doing across the Bering Strait; and in 1891 he 
asked Congress for an appropriation. Congress was not con- 
vinced of the wisdom of this project. Private individuals, 
however, were interested and placed $2,000 at Jackson's dis- 
posal for the experiment, and the first shipment of reindeer, 
consisting of 162 head, was landed at Teller, Alaska, in 1892, 
not far south of Bering Strait. It was not long, however, 
before the government was convinced of the importance of 
this project. During the following decade 1118 more rein- 
deer from Siberia landed on the shore of St. Clarence Bay. 

The deer thrived and increased in numbers. Other herds 
were formed, and today the barren wastes fronting the Arctic 
Ocean support vast herds. It is estimated that considerably 
more than 100,000 animals have been killed for food and 
clothing, and the crisis which threatened the natives has been 
averted. The Alaskan reindeer industry is now firmly es- 
tablished and its importance to the people of the Far North 
is greater than that of the great herds of stock on the western 
plains to the people of the United States. 


East and West 


A new concept of cultural exchange 


STEPHEN DUGGAN IN News Bulletin 


CHINA and Japan followed diametrically opposite policies 
in their early relations with the West. Japan soon sensed 
that she could not survive unless she competed with the 
western nations upon their own ground. Hence her first in- 

uiry was, ‘“What has made the West strong and powerful ?” 
ie she decided it was the result of the application of 
science—military science, industrial science, administrative 
science. She did not find it necessary or desirable to borrow 
the literature, art or religion of the West, though these also 
had influence. But in the, organization of industry, in the 
army and navy, and in the administration of government, 
Japan gradually became as efficient as any nation of the 
West. Many Japanese, but by no means the majority of the 
people or leaders, went over entirely to the Occidental way 
of life. 

This condition of things lasted untjl after the World 
War. Then, partly as the result of friction with the western 
nations, especially the western democracies, a change took 
place in the Japanese point of view. There gradually de- 
veloped an insistence upon a reversion to their own way 
of life and a drawing away from the influences of the West. 
This did not mean, of course, a return to a policy of isola- 
tion, but it did mean that in the weighing 8 or dertln the 
admiration for things western would have less force, and 
that their own heritage would play a greater part. 

This increased pride in their heritage was partly respon- 
sible for the organization of the Society for International 
Cuitural Relations of Japan. In the past Japan sent large 
numbers of students and professors to the West for purposes 
of study. Today she is insistent that cultural relations shall 
mean real exchanges and not one-sided activities. Hence 
despite the difficulties experienced in learning the Japanese 
language by westerners, the Society for Cultural Relations in 
Japan is anxious that foreign students and professors study 
the various aspects of Japanese civilization in Japan itself 
and through the oral and written word of the language of 
the country. This is as it should be and it is to be hoped 
that the movement represented by the Society for Inter- 
national Cultural Relations of Japan will greatly prosper. 

The early attitude of China towards the West was one of 
disdain. The westerners were regarded as barbarians and 
their way of life as containing very little worthy of imitation 
by the Chinese. This attitude received a rude awakening 
when the western-educated Japanese whom the Chinese re- 
garded as inferior, easily defeated the Chinese in the war 
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of 1895. The awakening of the Chinese was accelerated by 
the rapacity displayed by the predatory powers of the West 
in seizing Chinese territory. The Chinese made haste to 
make up for lost time. Thousands of students and teachers 
were sent to the western countries, especially the United 
States, for purposes of study and large numbers of foreigners 
brought to teach in Chinese institutions, 

China had learned the lesson so early appreciated by 
Japan, namely, that the distinctive factor of western civiliza- 
tion, the factor that differentiated that civilization from all 
others, was the place occupied in it by science. Hence the 
determination to hasten the introduction of western medi- 
cine, sanitation, and education. Chiefly because of the im- 
portant place occupied by the handicrafts in Chinese life, 
western industry in the form of factories was a later devel- 
opment, and largely because of the pacifist element in Chinese 
civilization and the despised position occupied by the 
soldier, militarization lagged. ith the growing feeling of 
nationalism and other fundamental social changes among 
the Chinese people, militarism and industrialism have been 
much developed in recent years. 

Nevertheless, despite the helpful contributions that the 
Chinese believe they have received from the West, they too 
have experienced something in the nature of a change of 
heart. More and more elements in the civilization of the 
West assumed a repulsive appearance. The desire for re- 
version to their own cultural heritage became a prominent 
factor in public discussion. A deliberate policy was adopted 
to develop their own universities and to reduce the number 
of students and teachers going to the West to study. More- 
over, like the Japanese, the Chinese believe that cultural re- 
lations with the West should include a real exchange. They 
believe that they have much to give the West as in turn the 
West has much to give them. 


Stronghold of Anarchism 


Fusion and confusion in Catalonia 
FRANK C. HANIGHEN IN Travel 


Why Anarchism has obtained such a strong foothold in Bar- 
cclona can best be ee by the nature of the Spanish 

ple. Violently individual, and bold to challenge author- 
ity of all kinds, it is not surprising that when Spaniards be- 
come radical they choose the particular radical creed which 
implies the least regimentation of the individual. Though 
the Anarchists have now joined in a common front with So- 
cialists and Communists, they differ sharply from the latter 
in many of their beliefs. Anarchists claim that all power 
should rest in great industrial unions, the “syndicates,” linked 
together in a loose federation. Through this channel of union . 
organization, they hope to approach the paradise of freedom 
described by Bakunin, 

The black flag of the Anarchists has waved over many 
strikes in the last few years. While the Anarchists have dis- 
carded the purely terroristic measures which led to the as- 
sassination of monarchs and business magnates in the eighties 
of last century, they will fight fiercely to defend their “syn- 
dicates.”” Primo de Rivera, the dictator, tried to stamp them 
out during his reign, but only provoked a carnival of assas- 
sination and violence. 

Monarchists killed an Anarchist who entered the cathedral, 
his hat on his head and a lighted cigarette in his mouth. 
Anarchists retaliated killing several Monarchists. Salvador 
Seguy, handsome and fiery Anarchist leader who led a five- 
week strike to victory, was killed by a detective disguised as 
an Anarchist. The Judas was later dispatched by an Anar- 
chist murder gang. The prefect whom Primo sent to Bar- 
celona employed medieval methods in dealing with the Anar- 
chists. Jean Arch, prominent Anarchist, was captured after 
an exciting battle and led to the prefect. The latter de- 
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manded the names of all his fellow conspirators. Arch re- 
plied, ‘You can cut my tongue out first. Thus I'll not speak 
and you'll know neither the names nor my hate of you.” 
The prefect had a soldier cut out Arch’s tongue. He died 
the next day. ’ 

Anarchism has proved just as impossible to suppress as 
the Catalan Independence movement, which has re Cata- 
lonia the Ireland of Spain. The Catalans have a long tradi- 
tion of independence dating from the days when Barcelona 
under the Dukes of Catalonia was one of the great mari- 
time powers of the Mediterranean, rivaling Venice. The 
Catalans claim a language and culture all their own. They 
insist that their language is as different from Spanish as 
Portuguese. The Castilians, however, scoff at this and say 
Catalan is only a dialect of Spanish. Education in Catalan, 
and use of the language in newspapers, books, public signs, 
and documents, is as important to the Catalans as is Gaelic 
to the Irish. 

The sardana has been rigorously suppressed by the Ma- 
drid authorities during certain periods, This ditty, of a folk 
nature, is a dance as well as a song. On holiday evenings, 
along the Parallelo, one can often find groups of Catalans 
joining arms, linking hands and jigging round and round 
in the steps of the sardana. Today Catalonia has won its 
independence—at least as long as the rebels remain unsuc- 
cessful—and President Companys is head of the autonomous 
Republic of Catalonia. 

The republic, today, seems to be a blend of Anarchist, So- 
cialist and capitalist ideas. All large industries have been 
nationalized, and there is workers’ participation in their oper- 
ation. Small business men have n left untouched, and 
their trade goes on much as it always has. In the govern- 
ing cabinet, Anarchists, Socialists, Communists and bourgeois 
sit side by side. The large estates have been split up, but 
the small farmers remain sovereign over their own land. The 
fortunes of the civil war may change all this. 

The most serious menace at this writing is the grim threat 
of a blockade of Barcelona. Analyzing this danger in a recent 
speech, Indalecio Prieto, the able Air and Marine minister 
of the Caballero government, said: 

“Franco will be unsuccessful in blockading Barcelona unless 
Germany and Italy openly throw their fleets to his a“ 

I lament the impoverishing of Spain—for unlike an 
international war this cannot have fruits of victory for any- 
one. There can be no reparations collected by the winner. 
Large quantities of the country’s-wealth have been shipped 
abroad: Alas for Spain!” 


Guillotine Man 


New appointment to an historic office 


FROM THE Associated Press 


A SEDATE family man, Andre Obrecht, mechanic by trade 
’ and musician by preference, has been picked to become 
France’s official executioner—master of the guillotine. His 
uncle, Anatole Deibler, retiring from the state service after 
nearly half a century as headsman, nominated Obrecht as his 
successor to the gruesome but lucrative positiorr. 

As such, Obrecht will perform executions throughout 
France, traveling with his keen-bladed instrument into all 
corners of the country, and withdrawing, when not on official 
business, into the complete seclusion that is a ge of the job. 

Deibler, in his seventieth year and tired of his task, sent 
his notice of retirement to Minister of Justice Marc Rucart 
in December, asking that it become effective early in 1937. 
Traditionally, Deibler, who inherited the post from his 
father, was empowered to name his successor. And Obrecht’s 
nomination accompanied his uncle’s request for retirement. 

Obrecht had helped his uncle on several occasions. He 
was reportea to have practiced with Deibler’s instruments in 
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chopping off the ends of straw bundles until his proficiency 
received his uncle’s professional approval. 

Obrecht has lived quietly with his wife and children in a 
suburb of Paris, where he has been employed as mechanic in 
an automobile factory. An ardent amateur musician, he 
learned to play several instruments, His new instruments— 
three guillotines—were given to him by his uncle. With 
them Deibler beheaded 270 men and women. 

Obrecht, who is thirty-eight years old and sturdier than 
his predecessor, will be the first executioner in a century 
bearing another name than Deibler. 

The pay an executioner receives is not made known. 
Deibler’s income was sufficient to provide him with a com- 
fortable Paris apartment. There is a report that he owns a 
suburban home and a villa on the Riviera, and that he is a 
millionaire in francs. 

Early in his career, Deibler received from 75 to 100 francs 
(from $3.45 to $4.60 at present rates) for an execution, 
plus a liberal traveling allowance. Long ago he asked for 
more, and it is believed he got it. 

With his assistants, the headsman must go wherever sen- 
tence of death is passed in France. There he sets up his 
instrument—'‘La Veuve” (the widow) as the guillotine was 
known during the French Revolution. 

He presides over the last moments of the condemned, 
escorts him to the guillotine after the traditional rum and 
cigarette have been offered. At dawn, he bows the crimi- 
nal’s neck to the socket and presses a button, releasing the 
swift blade. 

As soon as the head and body are taken away, the exe- 
cutioner dismantles his instrument and disappears, awaiting 
the next sentence, 


Music’s Mussolini 
Melody’s master doubles in brass 
FROM Time 


EcoNomIsts say the Depression came not through overpro- 
duction but through underdistribution. One trade that suf- 
ered, surpassingly in Depression years, Music, owed its suf- 
fering to too much distribution. Innocent wax discs, spinning 
on thousands of gramophones across the U. S., filled homes 
and halls with music, filled breadlines with musicmakers 
who were not needed. Biggest blow to the profession was 
sound cinema which first became audible in 1926. By 1929 
the movies’ “canned” musical accompaniments had thrown 
10,000 musicians into the streets. Radio stations began to 
use “electrical transcriptions” more & more, performers less 
& less. The American Federation of Musicians groped for 
a way to fight this displacement, had to content itself with 
issuing cruel cartoons and advertisements attacking ‘‘robot 
music.” 

A leader in the fight to get live musicians back into theatres 
and dance halls was swart, hard-fisted James C. Petrillo, presi- 
dent of Chicago’s Federation of Musicians, Recently he 
launched his most daring offensive against music canners by 
forbidding any member of the Chicago union to make a rec- 
ord, beginning Feb. 1, 1937, without oe of his execu- 
tive board. Many called the edict brave, more declared it 
impracticable. But — it might be the first move in a 
campaign of national proportions. 

Son of a sewer gang foreman, James Petrillo, who likes 
to be called ‘‘The Mussolini of Music,” was born in 1892 
on Chicago’s slummy West Side. He spent a precarious child- 
hood selling newspapers, running elevators up & down 
Loop buildings, driving a horse & cart, peddling crackerjack 
and peanuts on a North Western Railroad train. Young 
Petrillo played the trumpet, but so badly that the only jobs 
he could get were at picnics. On this account he went into 
politics. He served three years as vice president of the Chi- 
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cago Federation of Musicians before he became its president 
in 1922. Highest-priced labor leader in the U. S., President 
Petrillo draws $500 a week, directs an organization that han- 
dles $250,000 a year. Most of this comes from the 8,500 
members who pay yearly dues of $16. ‘‘Standbys’” (com- 
mercial radio musicians) are assessed $17 for each broad- 
cast. Out-of-town musicians have to pay up when they play 
in Chicago. In 1933 his organization was prosperous enough 
for President Petrillo to build a $600,000 two-story building, 
to panel his office in red cedar, carpet it with a rich Oriental 
rug. Members of his organization pay their dues in a big 
room with green marble walls. They are directed to the 
room by an illuminated sign: STRAIGHT AHEAD TO PAY DUES. 


Men and Machines 


Continuing problems of industrial evolution 
FREDERICK C. MILLS IN Today 


THE machine dominates modern industry. It has been the 
controlling factor in shaping the conditions under which the 
present generation lives and works. 

The machine and its consequences must be understood and 
controlled if the benefits of an industrial civilization are to be 
secured and its dangers avoided. Recent experience bears 
directly upon this problem. The contrast between conditions 
before the war and the postwar situation contains a lesson for 
a generation that is revolutionizing the arts of production 
but has not yet learned to gather the fruits of its technical ac- 
complishments. This contrast concerns all men, for all must 
suffer if we fail to master the art of utilizing wisely the tre- 
mendous productive resources available to us today. 

In the past 40 years the chief dynamic force in American 
economic life has been a rapidly increasing capacity to pro- 
duce in industry. This advance in productivity has gone 
steadily on in good times and bad alike, In periods of re- 
vival and prosperity anticipations of larger profits have 
stimulated the discarding of obsolescent machinery and the 
installation of new equipment. During the recession and de- 
‘oe the struggle to reduce costs and maintain markets 

as forced a ciearing of the industrial decks, a tightening of 
administrative practices and a weeding out of inefficient units. 

The net effect of these tendencies has been a remarkable 
gain in the efficiency of the process through which raw ma- 
terials are converted into finished goods. 

These increases in productivity can be measured with rea- 
sonable accuracy. The workman of 1914, using better equip- 
ment and working in more efficient organizations, turned out 
30 per cent more in physical product than did the workman 
of 1899; thus 77 men in 1914 could do the work that re- 
quired 100 men in 1899. The fifteen years after 1914 
brought even greater gains. By 1929 the output of each 
worker had advanced an additional 49 per cent; 67 men could 
do the work that required 100 men in 1914. The major 
part of this improvement came during the postwar decade, 
1919 to 1929. Even the great depression did not check the 
advance, In the four years that followed the beginning of 
recession, Output - man-hour increased 19 per cent; in 
1933, 84 men could do the work that required 100 in 1929. 
Over the full 34 years from 1899 to 1933, the productivity 
of manufacturing industries, measured with reference to the 
direct labor employed, had advanced approximately 130 
per cent; in 1933, 43 men were producing the volume of 
goods that required 100 men in 1899. 

Here is a new industrial revolution, a revolution that 
strikes more ory: falls upon a much wider front and a 
more complicated industrial system, and threatens more vio- 
lent disturbances than did its progenitor of 150 years ago. 

This development presents fundamental alternatives in in- 
dustrial policy: on the one hand exceptional prosperity for 
limited groups, with concurrent unemployment of men and 
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other productive resources, or on the other hand, higher liv- 
ing standards for the population at large. The first effect of 
an increase in productivity is to release productive energies. 
At the same time an increase in productivity brings a shift 
in the flow of current purchasing power. This may be a 
shift of income from displaced labor to a smaller force, 
working at higher rates of pay. It may be a shift of income 
from displaced labor to managers or owners. It may be a 
shift of buying power from those who produce to those who 
consume, if the benefits of higher productivity are immedi- 
ately reflected in lower costs and lower selling prices. Adiust- 
ment to the changed conditions is achieved when the purchas- 
ing power thus shifted from its original channel is brought 
into contact with the productive resources (human labor and 
other resources) released by the gain. 

When the gains of industrial progress are most widely 
shared, when there are many persons whose current power to 
buy goods and services is increased through income advances 
or reduction of prices paid for goods, many centers are set up 
for the diffusion of purchasing power. Under these condi- 
tions the influence of economic frictions in retarding the 
spread of this purchasing power is reduced to a minimum, 
and there is promise that the productive energies released by 
improved processes may be most promptly utilized. 


Germany’s Plan 


Raw material substitutes 
BERLIN CORRESPONDENT IN Manchester Guardian 


"Tue Four-year Plan is not to be understood as a new and 
revolutionary innovation by the State to effect a self-con- 
tained German economic system, or ‘‘autarchy,” by October, 
1940. It is neither completely new nor is complete ‘self- 
sufficiency its aim. 
The Four-year Plan marks a new stage and an intensi- 
fication of a process that has been in operation several years. 
It is an emergency measure, or rather an additional and 
drastic emergency measure to enable Germany to dispense 
further with certain imports, such as butter, and concentrate 
more heavily on others, such as metals. It does not imply 


“any deliberate abandonment of German export trade. On 


the contrary, it is the aim of the Government to increase 
Germany's exports, and more is heatd of the travels of 
Ministers and others in search of trade than of the new 
factories which are to spring up under the plan. 

Germany’s vast rearmament and public works program 
has, of course, cost far more than the country can afford. 
It has been carried out by the aid of internal borrowing. 
The amount of short-term credit accumulated is kept a 
secret, but is believed to be more than 20,000,000,000 
marks. Credit has been inflated to bursting-point, but the 
note issue has only been slightly increased. 

External borrowing has not been resorted to by the 
Government. But it is doubtful whether in any case Ger- 
many could have raised fresh loans of any size abroad with 
old debts unpaid, even if she had wanted to. Maximum 
self-sufficiency and the cutting down of imports regarded 
as unessential have all along been a part of the program. 

The main features of the German self-sufficiency program 
include the manufacture of substitutes (in the sense of pro- 
ducing synthetically a natural product hitherto used), the 
stimulation of the production of domestic natural commodi- 
ties by guarantees and subsidies, the use of alternative ma- 
terials such as aluminum for copper, economy in the use of 
raw materials and foodstuffs, and schemes for the collection 
of old materials and foodstuffs for reclamation. 

The Four-year Plan speeds up this program. It aims at 
producing at home all the pale. Ss that Germany needs by 
1938—that is to say, considerably more than doubling exist: » 
ing production,—rapidly doubling the production of staple 
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fibre as a first step to its greatly extended general use in 
replacement of wool and cotton, producing synthetically all 
the rubber that Germany is unable to import, and increasing 
supplies of a number of other commodities. 

It is physically possible for this to be done. It is esti- 
mated, for example, that Germany's present requirements 
in gasoline amount to well over 2,000,000 tons annually. 
Last year’s production at home was over 900,000 tons. Ger- 
many’s richest natural resources are coal and lignite, and 
the figure aimed at is easily within the capacity of the fields. 
It is also technically possible for Germany to increase 
enormously the production of — fibre. 

Details about the production of synthetic rubber are kept 
closely secret. It does not seem likely that it will come 
rapidly into general use. It is the one synthetic commodity 
that is never seen by the general public. Motor tires offered 
for general sale (of which there is a shortage) are made 
from natural and reclaimed rubber. It is understood that a 
number of new plants for making synthetic rubber are being 
erected. 

Other features of the Four-year Plan, as, for example, the 
systematic collection by children of old materials such as tins 
and tooth-paste tubes and the gathering of kitchen waste 
for utilising in pig feeding, are probably more demonstrative 
than of practical economic importance. 


Balance of Power 


France holds the Mediterranean Key 
FROM Les Documents Politiques, PARIS 


FRENCH diplomacy is hypnotised by the idea that the agree- 
ments of Locarno, denounced by Germany on March 7 last, 
can be re-established, even without Germany and if need be 
against Germany. 

Nothing that has happened since then—not even the in- 
difference with which the English questionnaire of May 6 
was received in Berlin and left umanswered—has been able 
to convince the Quai d’Orsay that the pact of Locarno has 
been completely and definitely annulled and that it will 
never be reborn in any form. 

It cannot be denied that the way the Locarno signatory 
powers are grouped politically has been greatly altered. 

On the one hand, Hitler’s general policy has removed the 
sort of guardianship imposed on Germany by the inclusion 
in the pact of Locarno of certain features of the Treaty of 
Versailles. On the other hand, the four-power bloc of 
France, England, Italy and Belgium which, independent of 
Locarno, stood four-square against Germany, has broken up 
and one of the powers, Italy, has openly separated. 

Perhaps not enough attention has been paid to the im- 
portant changes in Belgium’s foreign policy; Belgium seems 
to want to revert to a policy of quasi-neutrality and should 
negotiations for a new Locarno eventuate, will demand to 
be guaranteed by France and England without ies ry 
i.e., if one or other of these two powers were attacked b 
Germany and Belgium’s material interests were not involved, 
she would have no obligations towards the two countries. 
In spite of these important changes the Quai d’Orsay does 
not yet realise that, at the present moment, it is in France's 
interest that Locarno should not be resuscitated. 

The political future of Europe is dominated not by Franco- 
German relations, nor by Hitler's ‘crusade’ against Soviet 
Russia, but exclusively by Anglo-Italian rivalry in the 
Mediterranean and on the route to India. 

The solution of this problem lies with France, who thus 
holds in her hands the elements of her personal security. 

She does not need to beg for any guarantees of help from 
anybody. She can impose her own conditions in return for 
her help or even for her neutrality. 

London realises this; on the one hand, the persistence 
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with which England has tried to bring together a new Lo- 
carno conference, and on the other hand, the activity of 
certain English politicians—such as Winston. Churchill— 
with regard to Franco-British relations, reveal clearly enough 
the gravity with which this outlook is regarded. 

England's present diplomatic activity, which at first sight 
might seem somewhat disjointed, is thus made intelligible. 
Its aim is to get her hands free for action in a possible 
Anglo-Italian conflict. 

In a recent article Signor Gayda, editor of the Giornale 
d'Italia, expressed the distrust felt in Italy over the eagerness 
of England to revive Locarno; he claimed that the reason 
for this haste was that, after the repudiation of Locarno, the 
French government had asked for a letter of guarantee from 
the signatory powers ensuring the functioning of the treaty, 
but Italy, subject at the time to sanctions, had not answered 
the appeal. England had thus been led to confirm the 
guarantee alone, thereby creating a sort of Franco-British 
alliance, separated from the collective undertakings of the 
old Locarno. Now, Signor Gayda continues, England con- 
siders the time come to unburden herself of that load and to 
put half of it on to Italy. 

London intends to retain in’ any new pact, despite the 
reduction of her obligations, the reciprocal guarantee (of 
French help in the Mediterranean) included in the agree- 
ment of April 1, made after the breaking of the old Lo- 
carno pact by Germany. 

Candidly, England is aiming at another objective: to bring 
Germany back to Geneva, at the same time leaving herself a 
free hand for subsequent negotiations with France. Freed 
from the German threat, she would show herself all the 
more exacting with regard to the French guarantee in the 
Mediterranean. 

More realist than the Quai d'Orsay, English diplomacy 
knows that an Italo-German alliance can never be a reality 
(Austria alone would be a stumbling-block). There is thus 
no reason why an agreement of a more or less wide scope, 
and aimed at Italy, should not be effected between London 
and Berlin. 

At all events, it is among the nations bordering on the 
Mediterranean that the British diplomatic battle against 
Italy will take place. 

The cruise of ex-King Edward in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, and the policy of non-intervention in Spain have 
been the first events in that conflict. 

But it is France who has in her hands the control of the 
Eastern Mediterranean; on her alone hangs the future of 
the English maritime route from Gibraltar to Suez. 


Memo for Presidents 


Do executives think? 
ERWIN HASKELL SCHELL IN Nation’s Business 


IT 1s my responsibility to know industrial presidents. With 
1,500 graduates of my department progressing toward 
major executive posts I should be intimately acquainted with 
the precise nature of duties which my students are subse- 
quently to shoulder. 

Over my desk flows a steady correspondence from past 
undergraduates. Through the tabulating machines, the sta- 
tistical details from their industrial records reveal the train- 
ing policies of many corporations. The figures point un- 
emotionally to those companies which aim to exploit 
intellectual discipline and industrial inexperience—those 
companies which flood their organizations with discontented 
graduates so that fear of replacement may spur the mid- 
zone executives. 

I am talking, at this moment, to industrial presidents. 
I ask you: 

“Have you, in your organization, any associates of more 
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than 45 years who are dead-from-the-neck-up ?” 
Of course, it is simple to say, “When I find an executive 
plateauing, I retire or dismiss him.” 


But do you? 

Stock ownership, family relationships, or the recollection 
of past services often stand in the way. More than this 
should you? Just why did he get that way? Did you have 
any hand in it? 

I a to conceive it an inescapable part of presidential 
responsibility to see that executive activity is maintained at a 
level above the collar-line. Do not misunderstand. I am 
fully aware that many mental routines are graced with the 
name of thought; that many executives go through the acts 
of automatic response to repetitional situations that give the 
semblance of real cerebrations. But to me, thought means 
something more. It means the wresting out of new knowl- 
edge. It means the pitting of action not only upon ex- 
perience, but upon disciplined imagination. In short, true 
thought infers and confers intellectual advance. 

One implement which I consider important is the stimulus 
of properly organized research. Too many view indastrial 
research as an affair of secrecy conducted within guarded 
walls. Instead, it should be an activity whose roots and 
branches reach throughout the organization. 

Here I am not speaking of trouble-shooting, or process 
engineering. I am referring to an attack upon some major 
and fundamental problem in your industry wherein intensive 
and sustained, coordinated and codperative thought over 


WESTBROOK PEGLER: deals with economics 


“Satan, who is a thoroughly bad character 
and does not live right, provides more em- 
ployment than Henry Ford and the WPA 
combined, and gets nothing but abuse.” 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW: hates himself, as ever 


“I was not offered the Order of Merit, be- 
cause the government knew I had already 
conferred it on myself.” 


ARTURO ILLAS: presides over the Cuban Senate 
“The next gentleman who draws his gun 
will lose an ear.” 


HERR SCHULZ: German nazi leader 


“I don’t want to be guilty of blasphemy; 
I ask who was greater, Christ or Hitler?” 


HERBERT HOOVER: gone, but not forgotten 


“Most problems of government are enlarge- 
ment of problems of every household.” 


BERNARD BARUCH: becomes wary 


“We Americans can rely on the strength of 
our own right-arms, and on very little else.” 


MY LORD HORDER: Britannic wisecracker 
“We seem to live by accident these days, 
rather than to die by it.” 


GIFFORD PINCHOT: does not pinch his punches 


“The people of the United States have long 
known that concentrated wealth is Public 
Enemy No. 1,” 
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long periods is essential. This is the sort of research that 
never reaches completion without the organization of a 
centralized thought department. 

And I would recall that a research department is nothing 
but a department to promote thought, and that nothing 
comes out of the department but thought. 

I happen to believe that profits are not the prime objective 
of the industrial establishment. I happen to believe that 
service with profits is not the prime Tintin of manage- 
ment. I happen to believe that continuity is the great 
responsibility of the industrialist, because, by assuring con- 
tinuity, he performs his greatest social service. You have 
ample proof for this point of view. During the unfortunate 
years just behind us, how many  Naggpegg put profits be- 
fore continuity? Of course profits are essential to con- 
tinuity, as are raw materials, equipment, cash, and all of 
the other elements of production. But continuity is the 
basic objective, as I see it. 

Industry is still too young in America to have developed 
an established technique for insuring continuance. We are 
still a nation of founders. 

In future years, as in the present, I believe the office of 
chairman of the board will prove more than a retiring room 
at the top of the stairs. In the inevitably closer relationship 
between government and business, this post will rise to even 
greater significance than at present. The industrialist may 
well make his last and greatest contribution to his business 
from this point of vantage. 


or SO they say 


LADY NANCY ASTOR: lets her hair down 


“In England 3 pounds out of every 5 pounds 
of an individual’s income-tax goes to social- 
security taxation.” 


LIONEL FORSYTH: gets rather biological 


“What with the Dionne quintuplets and the 
Stork Derby in Toronto, I think we should 
change the name of Canada to Can-dad 


(ti 


KATHARINE CORNELL: goes isolationist 


“All the money we Americans spend in 
Europe only helps them to increase their 
armaments, and I don’t think we ought to 
do it.” 


MY LORD BEAVERBROOK: British news-capitalist 


- “There will be peace in Europe for years to 
come.” 


N. Y. MAYOR LAGUARDIA: tells the get-rich-quicks 


“There is no difference between a specialist 
framing trick language in a dishonest bond 
and the manufacturer of a crooked slot- 
machine.” 


OWEN D. YOUNG: shows his liberalism 
“No man with an inadequate wage is free.” 


ADOLPH HITLER: on natural resources 
“We must have that which is the most in- 


dispensable of all raw materials—the ore of © 


the iron heart!” 
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FROM THE EDITOR’S MAIL 


THE ROAD AHEAD 
To the Editor: 

We have had a very substantial busi- 
ness recovery, and now that we are out 
of the ditch and going under good steam, 
there is no reason why the pace should 
not rise to the full employment of our 
geo capacity. We have only to 

ear the class suspicions, antagonisms, 
and controversies which may disturb the 
new equilibrium in exchange relations. 
Therein lies the whole problem. 

Contrary to much popular opinion, the 
depression did not result from funda- 
mental defects in the economic system, 
but from the disorganization and con- 
fusion resulting from the War. The 
worldwide disruption of price relations 
between the primary industries, produc- 
ing raw materials and food products, and 
the urban industries and services, in- 
cluding costs of government, slowed 
down the exchanges practically one-half 
to 1932. 

Since then, recuperative forces have 
been gradually restoring order. Four 
years of short crops have wiped out the 
accumulated stocks of agricultural prod- 
ucts and the whole world is behind in 
industrial development. Agriculture is 
now back to its normal purchasing 
power, but industrial workers are claim- 
ing higher wages to offset the rise of 
living costs, itself mainly due to the 
recovery of agriculture. The latter is 
not yet on terms of real equality, because 
while prices have risen, the crops have 
been short. A full all-round crop might 
again disrupt the relations between ag- 
riculture and the other industries. For 
this reason a general rise of urban costs 
would certainly slow down recovery. 
The great problem is to obtain an un- 
derstanding of the importance of the 
economic equilibrium. We have pros- 
perity within our reach, if we are sen- 
sible to understand the conditions. 

GEORGE E. ROBERTS, 

Vice President, National City Bank 


MATTERS MILITARY 


To the Editor: 

I have read with interest the January 
number of the Review of Reviews. Of 
course you are right in your designation 
of the routes which Germany must 
choose in order to attack Russia. It is 
quite evident that Hitler wishes to es- 
tablish German control of parts of Rus- 
sia, and would like to attack as soon as 
conditions promise success. Now would 
seem to be as good a time as he can 
expect, while England is, as you put it, 
“bewildered and underarmed” and 
while France’s domestic difficulties ren- 
der her ‘too weak to be considered an 
effective force.” 
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Still, Germany can make no advance 
against Russia without arranging for an 
unopposed passage through other states, 
or attempting to force a passage as she 
did in Belgium during the World War. 
The result would be to drag every one of 
the European countries into the war 
sooner or later. 

I am not so sure that Mussolini would 
support Germany, or even quietly ac- 
quiesce. I do not believe that he would 
consider that Italy was getting something 
for nothing if it meant the complete 
domination of Europe by Germany. It 
seems at least possible that, when the 
moment looks propitious, he may take 
sides against her. 

W. P, WooTeEN, 
Editor, The Military Engineer 


CONGRESS ON CONGRESS 


To the Editor: 

In my opinion, it would be desirable 
to make the term of the members of the 
House four years instead of two. I 
believe in party government, and I also 
think it is to the public interest for a 
President to have a favorable Congress. 
It would not, I believe, be advisable to 
elect a member of the House for a term 
two years longer than that of the Presi- 
dent. 

A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
Representative from Virginia 


FEWER AND BETTER 


To the Editor: 

Most of the newspaper boys are en- 
gaged in the great American sport of 
panning Congress. Scoffing and mock- 
ery are the two words that best describe 
most of the articles about us. Since 
the people believe all they see in print, 
sarcasm about Congress seems the 
household acceptance. 

I have not yet quite recovered from 
the shock of finding one of you who 
could write understandingly about what 
we really have to deal with here—our 
motives, hopes and aspirations, as well 
as our Weaknesses. 

Your suggestion for a six year term 
is well taken, but the chance is probably 
lost. ‘“Oldfogeyism” kept the | ani 
term for Representatives off the Lame 
Duck Amendment. That was the real 
opportunity, since the adoption of the 
Constitution, to give Representatives a 
longer term. 

A few suggestions: Cut the number 
of Representatives down one-third or 
one-half; acoustic improvements for the 
House chamber; individual seats for 
members; larger clerk hire; an allow- 
ance for a help. Other suggestions 
might profitably be discussed. 

In the last session of Congress I in- 


troduced a bill providing for an Acad- 
emy of Public Affairs for training young 
men and women for career service in dip- 
lomatic administrative departments, and 
will introduce it again in this session. 
My vision, for the Academy, is not for 
better clerks or stenographers in the 
Civil Service, but rather goes to a larger 
idea—a professional career service. We 
wouldn't turn out diplomats by the 
hundred, but if every once in a while we 
could produce a Cordell Hull or an 
Elihu Root, the money would be well 
spent. 
Wes -ey E. Disney, 
Representative from Oklahoma 


LONGER TERMS 
To the Editor: 

As a member of the Seventy-third and 
Seventy-fourth Congresses, it has been 
my observation that forced legislation is 
possible where members have only a two 
year term. 

While it was undoubtedly the inten- 
tion of the framers of the Constitution 
to have the Representatives in close touch 
with the people, this very fact some- 
times defeats the best interests of the 
people, as it is only human nature that a 
two-year Congressman would be pri- 
marily and vitally interested in the _re- 
tention of his seat. It is my firm belief 
that a longer term for Representatives 
would be a great benefit to the country 
at large. 

CHARLES N. Crossy, 
Representative from Pennsylvania 


TWO YEARS ENOUGH 


To the Editor: 

I have read the very interesting article 
in the Review of Reviews of January, 
1937, under the caption “Congress and 
Congressmen,” and beg leave to submit 
the following: 

There was a great diversity of opinion 
in the Constitutional Convention on this 
question, and the arguments you now 
offer for a longer term for Congress- 
men were ably presented by James Madi- 
son and others. Many, like Gerry, were 
for annual elections. The reason ad- 
vanced was that the lower house of Con- 
gress was to be kept close to the people, 
to give them an opportunity to send new 
men with as little delay as possible, if 
their representatives failed to carry out 
the wishes of the people who voted them 
in. At first, Madison’s idea prevailed 
and the term for Congressmen was fixed 
at seven years. This was done June 12, 
1787. There was much reaction from 
this manifested on the part of the people 
of New England and elsewhere. 

The public sentiment for a shorter 
term for Congressmen was well enough 
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crystalized and expressed to cause the 
Convention to reconsider its action, and 
on June 21st following the first action, 
the term of Congressmen was fixed at 
two years. Mr. Sherman made this ob- 
servation; “He thought the Representa- 
tives ought to return home and mix 
with the people. By remaining at the 
seat of government they would acquire 
the habits of the place, which might 
differ from those of their constituents.” 

As the government is now constituted, 
with the lower house of Congress al- 
ways up for election every two years, it 
is perfectly manifest to the people that 
they will never have to resort to means of 
force to overthrow it. When they can, 
and know they can, take control of the 
lower house of Congress every two years, 
and by doing so control the most vital 
part of the machinery of this democracy, 
the people will be apt to remain loyal. 
On the other hand, however, if we at- 
tempt to make it more difficult for the 
people to get control of this vital agency 
of government, it will be viewed with 
distrust, and the submission of such a 
plan would not be supported by the 
majority of the people. 

While it is inconvenient to be always 
running for office, the Congressman who 
is serious about doing his best for the 
people will do that anyway, irrespective 
of the fact that he might be defeated. It 
is much better to go down the line for 
the people during one term than to hang 
on to the office several terms by political 
adroitness rather than service, 

The reasons actuating the framers of 
the Constitution one hundred and fifty 
years ago, in starting out a government 
that must pass the approval of a people 
who mistrusted governments, are as vital 
today when there are a great number of 
aye who mistrust the good intentions 
of this government. Leave the most im- 
portant agency of the democracy, the 
House of Representatives, just as near 


to the people as —— It is better 
to inconvenience Congressmen than it is 
to discourage the people. For all of 


these reasons, I am not in favor of 
making the terms of Congressmen longer 
than two years. 
UsHER L. BuURDICK, 
Representative from North Dakota 


ALTERNATE ELECTIONS 


To the Editor: 

The people would have better rep- 
resentation if Congressmen were not 
compelled to run for reélection every 
two years. 

A term of four years—one-half of 
each state’s delegation being elected ev- 
ery two years—seems the golden mean 
between adequate tenure for the indi- 
vidual member, and responsiveness to 
changes in popular judgment on national 
issues; which is the strength of popular 
government. 

You suggest a term of six years. This 
is too long. Unless the President's 


term of four years were also changed to 
Six years, it would mean that every sec- 
ond peg ne year no Congressmen 
would be elected. Of course, you may 
have intended that one-third be elected 
every two years. But even so, six years, 
in my judgment, does not provide sufh- 
cient elasticity to express the _— 
will. It would take, ordinarily, two 
elections before the people could change 
what they might consider an unrepre- 
sentative majority; and it is entirely pos- 
sible that this would throw too great a 
strain on free government. 

SAMUEL B. PETTENGILL, 

Representative from Indiana 


FOR EXTENSION 


To the Editor: 

I have read the article in the January 
Review of Reviews respecting the ex- 
tension of the terms of members of the 
House of Representatives to six years, 
with much interest. 

For sometime I have been convinced 
that the public interest would be promot- 
ed by the extension of the terms to four 
years. I believe that members of Con- 
gress should be elected at the same time 
the President and Vice-President are 
elected and should continue for four 
years. If the term is to be extended to 
six years, one-third of the membership 
should be elected every two years. Per- 
sonally, however, I believe that the four- 

ear term is more desirable and would 

c. more satisfactory. One of the best 
se to prevent minorities from unduly 
influencing legislation is to extend the 
terms of members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

I have been a reader of the Review of 
Reviews for many, many years, and I 
congratulate you upon the very excellent 
article respecting the problems and re- 
sponsibilities of the 75th Congress. 

WiLL M. WHITTINGTON, 
Representative from Mississippi 


CHECK AND BALANCE 


To the Editor: 

I have for years enjoyed the Review 
of Reviews and its clear presentation of 
the issues of the day. 

I am interested in your suggestion 
that Congress might be improved by 
the election of members of the House 
of Representatives for terms of six 
years. In my opinion this would not be 
in the best interests of good government. 
There are many arguments against the 
election of Representatives every two 
years. It is a great hardship upon the 
individual members of Congress. It 
entails enormous expense and results in 
most districts in keeping the Representa- 
tive constantly in a campaign. 

On the other hand, our government 
is so designed as to provide a system of 
checks and balances. Neither of the 
three branches of our government is 
supposed to be — although in 
recent years the judicial branch of the 





government has assumed a. power not 
Originally contemplated, and by its arbi- 
trary use has set itself up as the supreme 
and final arbiter on all questions, both 
legal and economic. The scheme of our 
government, however, is to provide 
three separate but codrdinate branches of 
government. 

The legislative branch is divided into 
two sections so that here again we have 
the system of checks and balances. By 
having the popular branch of Congress 
elected to short terms we have one half 
of the legislative department always 
amenable to the public will. The 
House of Representatives should, and 
does usually, reflect the sentiment of 
the country. At the end of every Con- 
gress the members of the House must re- 
turn to the people, submit their records, 
and ask for approval of the things done 
during the preceding Congress. This 
assures to the ple of this country 
one branch of the legislative department 
which will always reflect the wishes, the 
desires and the sentiment of the people. 

Sometimes, however, the people may 
be swept off their feet by a temporary 
sentiment. To guard against this we 
have the Senators elected to long terms. 
Only one third of the Senate is up for 
election at any one time. Their terms 
are staggered so that two-thirds of that 
body are not before the people in any 
election. Thus we have one branch di- 
rectly answerable immediately to the 

ublic will and another branch not so 
immediately answerable. 

Our system of government is pecu- 
liarly our own. In most republics the 
law-making body may be subjected to 
an election at any time for the purpose 
of determining the public will. In 
England, if the Parliament goes contrary 
to the public will, the government falls 
and an election is immediately called and 
the confidence and approval of the peo- 
ple is sought. In this country we do 
not have this means of submitting the 
policies of the administration to the 
people but must wait for regular inter- 
vals to do this. In my opinion the pop- 
ular branch of the government should | be 
made subject to —— expressions of 
the public will in order that it never stray 
too far from the wishes of the people. 

If we should elect both the House and 
Senate to six-year terms, then the people 
would have no means of ridding them- 
selves of an administration which was 
entirely out of sympathy with their 
wishes and desires, 

For this reason, although there are 
many arguments in favor of long terms, 
I believe that our present system, with 
only one-third of the Senators subject 
to election at any one time, and with 
the House of Representatives constantly 
before the people, is the best system of 
checks and balances which could be de- 
vised. 

J. Mark WILCox, 
Representative from Florida 
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THESE TWO MEN GREW UP TOGETHER but today they have 
gone separate ways...One into a blind alley...the other to SUCCESS 


ERE ARE TWO MEN. They were 
boyhood chums. They lived in the 
same block. They attended the same 
schools. Yet, today, one is well up the 
ladder of success—the other is a minor 
employee tied down to humdrum routine, 
his salary small, his future insecure. 
Why is one a success and the other a 
failure? Because only one has learned the 
secret of ‘‘Fifteen Minutesa Day.”’ Planned 
reading brought him pleasure, advance- 
ment and profit. It gave him the cultural 
background he needed to build a success- 
ful social and business career. 


READING FOR PLEASURE, AND PROFIT 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot (for forty years 
President of Harvard University) realized 
perhaps more clearly than any other man 
that knowledge is power. And he knew that 
the most useful background of knowledge 
could be obtained in an easy, fascinating 
way .. . through daily association with 
the world’s most brilliant minds. 

From Dr. Eliot's intimate acquaintance 
with the great books of the world, he 
selected the priceless treasures of litera- 
ture. He gives them to you in his famous 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The Harvard 
Classics) . . . maps out a course of reading 

. - Shows how to get the most out of 
every spare moment by following his 
masterful Reader's Guide. 


CONQUER NEW WORLDS, 
IN 15 MINUTES A DAY 


Tonight, perhaps, you ride with chival- 
rous, whimsical Don Quixote, sharing his 


MARCH £937 


hilarious adventures in the land of dark- 
eyed senoritas. Tomorrow you may join 
Omar Khayyam in his glamorous verse, 
while orientals dance to mystic rhythms. 
Or you may choose to follow Socrates’ wit- 
sharpening logic, the political economy of 
Adam Smith, or Joseph Lister's discoveries. 


THE SCOPE OF THESE AMAZING VOLUMES 


A turn of the page and you skip from 
cengury to century—from science to re- 
ligion—from poetry to prose. You marvel 
at the mighty scope of these fifty masterful 
volumes—and suddenly the realization 
breaks over you that you have at your 
finger tips the sublime thought of the ages 
—the sum total of man’s achievement 
since civilization began. Without leaving 
your arm chair, you enjoy the companion- 
ship of the world’s most illustrious minds. 


THIS LITTLE BOOK TELLS YOU HOW 
You owe it to yourself to know more about 


this momentous opportunity for self-ad- 
vancement. Read the full description of 
The Harvard Classics in this fascinating 
little book entitled, ‘15 Minutes a Day.” 


THIS VALUABLE BOOKLET FREE! 


It is yours for the asking. In it you will 
see how to broaden your horizon beyond 
the limits of your own experience—how to 
store your mind with the wisdom and wit 
of the ages—break the chains of mental 
inferiority that hold many men back—and 
step forward into the business and social 
position which is rightfully yours. Take 
the first step now by mailing this coupon 
before you turn another page! 


DR. ELIOT’S FIVE-FOOT 
SHELF OF BOOKS 


(THE HARVARD CLASSICS) 










50. 
7 VOLUMES 
80% Less 
than you'd pay if 
bought iadi- 
vidually 


THIS COUPON ENTITLES YOU TO FREE BOOKLET 







POO ENING eck clec'ed wiadasonrees wees atone ttn 


AMINES i aiveidké Visonic Re hisonwetednanee 


P. F. COLLIER CORPORATION 
250 Park Avenue, New York 


By mail, free and without obligation, send me 
the Booklet that tells about the most famous 
library in the world, Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot 
Shelf of Books (The Harvard Classics) and 
containing Dr. Eliot’s own plan of reading. 
\, Also, feee advise how I may secure the 

books by small monthly payments. 715 13cR 


Miss 














